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By F. TSOLLOPB, 
Author of •* Broken Fetters," " An Old Man's Secret," &o. 



In 3 Vols. 3l8. 6d. 
(Second Edition.) 

BROKEN FETTERS. 

By F. TBOLLOPB. 

*' Full of incident. No sooner has the reader recovered from one 
thrilling affair than he is plunged into another." — AthenoBum, 

" We are heartily thankful to Mr. TroUope for affording us un- 
mixed amusement and gratification throughout the whole of his 
delightful story. It may be recommended for its freedom from bad 
taste, and has the thrilUng interest of Monte Christo.'* — Exa/mvner^ 

" We can thoroughly recommend * Broken Fetters j* the reader is 
kept on the qwi vwe from the beginning of the book to the last page." 
^■Sha/rpe^s Magazme. 

** We know of no book of the year so well calculated for reading 
aloud, which, though containing neither ghost nor goblin, will keep 
the listener breathless and excited, from its first |)age to its last."-^ 

Post, 

** An excellent novel." — Womom's World, 

** It unites the boldest adventures with the interest of a love story." 
-^AUas, 

** A story full of exciting situations." — Lwerpool Albion. 

'* The book is well written, and the author is to be oongrat olated 
on having produced a very interesting story." — European MaU. 

^* The book will be pleasant reading." — John BiiU. 

" Mr. TroUope's residence abroad has enabled him to collect many 
accounts of scenes, both novel and exciting, and his book is written 
in so pleasing a style that they cannot fail to gratify the reader." — 
Observer. 

" It would have done no discredit to the pen of Sir Walter Scott". 
^Brighton Examm&r. 

" Eemindfl ns of the works of Mr, G. P. B. James."— ^peetafor* 



— Bailways, postages — ^in a word, all the nqmerc^ facilities of 
the age — have almost annihilated distance, and, as a natural result, 
caused an individual trade between country customers and London 
establishments. Those who do not visif town, so as to select and 
purchase directly, send for patterns from which they can give their 
orders. But as all apparent advantages on the one hand have 
more or less their corresponding drawbacks, so this system is not 
without its bane. Pushing tradesmen make a market by offering 
goods at lower rates than they can possibly be sold at to realise a 
fair profit. The bait traps the unreflective, and the result is that 
the receipts en masse are not equal to the tempting samples. There 
is no new invention in this ; it has been practised in wholesale 
merchandise and by candidates for contracts, as the proverb hath 
it, since there were hills and valleys. But we grieve to add it is 
sometimes resorted to by those whom one would credit for more 
integrity. Ladies, therefore, need exercise caution, and place 
confidence only in houses of old-established feune, for rapidly-made 
businesses are not generally reliable. And to what does this asser- 
tion amount mwe than to the fact that nothing great can be 
effected not only without labour but without time, and that Borne 
was not built, as the old saying says, in a day ? Messrs. Jay, of 
Begent-street, whose name is well known amongst the few on the 
list of bondfde establishments in the metropolis, are about to adopt 
a plan (which will be registered) for assisting country ladies in 
choosing for themselves London fashions and fabrics. And their 
customers may rest assured that they will thus be enabled to obtain 
goods of every quality, both low and high priced, at the most 
leai^nable terms — ^that is, the terms of small profits for quick 
returns — and that they may firmly rely upon the thoroughly 
corresponding character of samples and supplies. — ^From the 
Onirt Jotmial, April 27, 1867. 
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JOHN BEALE BROWNE, Esq. 

Mt dbab Bbowne, 

Altho* dedications are not much in vogue, they are per- 
mitted at times to mark the friendships which know not the 
phases of fashion or caprice. 

In this light I inscribe this to you. 

If I have failed in perfect realisation of the type of mind 
that combines a love and knowledge of Art with practical views, 
to your experience I may appeal in proof that it is quite pos- 
sible to gain laurels in the one, without unfitting the mind for 
the other. 

Thus I am sure of your sympathy in this work, even though 
candour may force you to endorse the adverse criticisms to which 
•very work, uninspired by the highest genius, is fairly exposed. 
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The AUTHOE. 
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PART I. 



COLSTON. 



CHAPTER I. 



LIFB. 

In 18 — , a land agent, named John Evans, re- 
sided in the small town of Berryton, in the county 
of Berryshire, occupied exclusively in the interests 
of two landed proprietors, the Earl of Berryshire, 
whose castle overlooked the town^ and Squire 
Haughton, of Haughton Hall, situated some three 
miles to the north of the same. 

His father, and his grandfather before him, 
had held the same position, and he had not 
advanced on their intellect; that is to say, he 
was shrewd, honest and single minded, as they 
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2 OOLSTON. 

were before him, and lie had the confidence of his 
clients. 

Somewhat late in life, he married Mary 
Jones, who had been nursery governess at the 
Castle, but marriage made no change in his life, 
although, perhaps, he dropt in, less firequently 
than before, at the bar of the Crown Hotel. 

But it made a difference in the extent of his 
acquaintances, because Mary Evans was con- 
victed by a jury of Berry ton matrons of a ten- 
dency towards the genteel I It is certain that 
she brought into her husband's household many 
little refinements, that she had acquired at the 
Castle, which were judged by his old friends to be 
quite out of place, and whether it was, that 
former acquaintances chose to think that John 
Evans had neglected some spinster relatives, or 
whether, in truth, there was a certain holding their 
heads up, which the good folks of John Evans' 
acquaintance did not like, there is no question 
bat that much of the hearty (perhaps some- 
what coarse) good fellowship of other days, gave 
place to a distant nod and a sarcastic remark 
from the batcher to the grocer : ^^ there goes 
Squire Evans V* 

The great caose of ofience was dinner napkins. 

Those politicans wko mdulge in the belief that 
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no possible condition of the franchise can alter 
the inherent conserratism of the British people, 
have a large amount of reason. Possibly with 
the exception of America, they would find the 
same remark apply to most people, but that is 
neither here nor there. It is an undoubted fact 
that our countrymen were always sticklers for 
ancient customs, good and bad, and dinner napkins 
in the eyes of the Berry ton people, were an innova- 
tion. Some said that Mr. Evans wanted to cotton 
to the rector, the doctor, and the attorney. The 
last, inasmuch as he had business affairs with the 
land agent, would not have been unwilling to ex- 
•change courtesies with him now that he was 
married, but the lawyer's wife visited at the 
rectory, and between that abode and the parlour 
of the doctor, there was a tacit understanding that 
the land agent was not to be admitted to their 
6et. 

Neither were they wrong, for he was a very 
rough, uneducated, simple countryman. 

John E^ans did not accept the napkins with- 
out a protest, but he was too good humoured to 
contest trifles, and they became an institution. 
Mary Evans had travelled with Lord Berryshire's 
family from the time she was eighteen until she 
married ; not every year but very frequently, and 
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4 OOLSTOM. 

if she bad Dot lost all reverence for the mode of 
life of her compatriots, she had learnt that there 
are manv little details of cleanliness and comfort 
to be picked ap abroad, which would not damage 
by importation. 

She had imported dinner napkins into her 
middle class life. Hence her sin ! 

There were one or two tenant £EU*mers whom he 
knew in the way of business, who disregarded the 
napkin question, and still joined John Evans' 
hospitable table, and his wife went out in the 
summer and plucked cowslips with their wives. 

This limited their society, for the tradesmen's 
wives, to say nothing of manners, scarcely 
reached the refinement of loving wild flowers. 

They had two children of their own, George and 
Carry, and also a third, an orphan niece of John 
Evans, who was about George's age, and some 
years older than Carry ; her name was EtheL 
The two eldast went to school in the neijrhbour- 
hood of London, of a class very far above what 
the inhabitants of Berryton, from the rector 
downwards, thought fit for the land agent's 
children. It was the general opinion in Berryton 
that the higher branches of education were like 
*^ '34 clarets," a form of knowledge for which there 
should be an acquired taste, quite unsuited for 
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brains that had not been prepared by a more or 
less gouty alliance with the quality I 

Notwithstanding these opinions, George and 
Ethel absorbed their learning, and under its in- 
fluence came back from school with a much more 
chriscian spirit towards their fellow townspeople 
than they had possessed formerly. Then 
they half acquiesced in Mrs. Ev^ans' complaints 
(such was the awful influence of napkins) that 
they had no suitable companions. Now, they 
derived society from books, and company from 
the treasures of mind, which they exchanged the 
one with the other. They brought back no ex- 
pensive tastes, but they owned large tracts of 
delicate and refined thought. 

The atmosphere of the body owns the pressure 
of convention; the atmosphere of the mind obeys 
more willingly the laws of nature, and the happy 
tendencies of hope. 

Where refinement overpowers coarseness, there 
is sometimes an inconsistency which leads to 
morbid feelings, that is, where the body and the 
mind have not breathed the same atmosphere, 
but both George and Ethel proved themselves to 
belong to that class, who are proud in their 
simplicity, wide apart from that numerous herd, 
who imagine that a smattering of learning gives 
a claim to social equality. 
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With them refioemeDt had not miscarried ; her 
children are always natural. 

George entered his father's office. Ethel 
assisted in the education of her cousin. So, aa 
far as occupation went, they were well oflF. For 
amusement, we scarcely think they would have 
been so fortunate, if George, amidst his Greek 
and Latin, had not acquired artistic tastes. He 
was, though moderate indeed, a very earnest lover 
of the pencil and the palette. Ethel too had her 
amusement in a walk allied to his. 8he was a 
botanist, and the two would stroll away, in the 
summer evenings, along narrow lanes and river 
banks choosing for her, the spot where ferns grew 
and wild flowers blossomed; for him, the land- 
scape at eventide, when cinnamon skies were 
reflected in the water, and purple haze gave colour 
to his background. 

It was on one of these occasions, when they 
were en the banks of the Berr, that they were 
surprised by the presence of two young men, 
whose features they did not at once recognise. 

*' If Berryton would give us an English Claude 
I should think something of this old town," said 
the darker of the two, looking towards George. 

** 1 don't see why she shouldn't," replied hia 
companion, "but I confess I would rather she 
gave us a Rubens, if only for his landscapes ; at 
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any rata thore can be no diffiooltj in Berryton 
produoing n mortal^ when she turns ont a Venns I" 
he added, looking towards Bthel, who was now 
returning from the hedge with a bunch of wild 
flowers. 

*^ A Venus I I don't deny the beauty, but 
there seems to me to be a touch of the muse a8 
well I but stay, you talk less carefully than usual, 
jo you really make Eubens more mortal than the 
Goddess ?" 

^^You trip me up very neatly, Leicester," re- 
turned the other, with a laugh. 

This was said in rather a louder tone, and the 
brother and sister looked up. 

^*And you began first,'' returned his friend, 
^^ for yoo caught me talking of Claude as before 
Bubtns in landscapes." 

"1 point that you and I have settled in spite 
of tht critics at least to our satisfaction." 

*^ Is it really so ?" said George, turning half 
round. 

" If you ask for information," said the last 
speaker, ** I would rather not take the respon- 
silility of a reply, for like all other matters of 
art there must be a certain element of taste — una 
guation de gout — in the matter. Better, as you are 
an irtist, to wait till you can judge for yourself." 
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** Only," iDtemipted the other, " bear in mind 
one thing that Great Art has Power, and that, as 
a rule, none of her votaries have shewn that 
quality, save those who overcame the mysteries 
of human form, before they attempted the mere 
clearness of the atmosphere or the outlines of hill 
and valley." 

" That means," said George, " that I am be- 
ginning at the wrong end." 

** Nothing is wrong that brings us face to face 
with nature and her purity," was the reply of thd 
last speaker, as with a pleasant " Good evening^' 
he took his companion's arm and strolled towaris 
the field-gate, where a groom was in attendaice 
with their horses. 

" I thought you were coming out with a lec/ure 
on Art," said Grant Haughton, gaily, as ;hey 
passed slowly onward. 

" I was half tempted. He seemed so intecsted 
in what we said ; but they are a touchy race, 
artists, and he might have thought we were pry- 
ing in order to criticise." 

The two friends. Grant Haughton and Lord 
Leicester, the heirs of the two adjoining properties, 
were each entering their thirtieth year — olderto 
look at, being sunburnt with Eastern travel, aid 
if we have made one darker than the other^ it 
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was but a shade in the colour of their hair, for the 
eyes were of the same deep hazel. 

When the two friends entered John Evans* 
oflBce on business the next day, and recognised in 
his son the sketcher on the banks of the Berr, 
they congratulated him on his tastes, and having 
just returned from Borne with many drawings and 
works of art, begged he would pay them a visit 
to inspect them. 

George was nothing loth, and although the old 
agent did not fancy these fiddle-faddles, as he 
called them, the taste of his son was more and 
more directed by his clients' sons, in the path 
which he was eventually to follow. Lord Lei- 
cester and his friend had always an excuse for 
lounging into the office of their agent, and then 
there was a demand on their part for a glass of 
home-brewed, and a respectful request on his, that 
they would drink it in the parlour. 

Mrs. Evans, of course, was glad enough to see 
one whom she had tended years ago on the banks 
of the Bhine, and whose boyish troubles she had 
soothed, and Ethel always gave them the bright 
smile of innocence and youth. She was one of 
tJbose rare English women answering to Balzac's 
description of the ^^Jemme comme ilfaut^'^ and it 
may be imagined what pleasure it was to a young 

B 5 
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girl, confined to a narrow circle, to be brought 
into contact with travelled young men, on terms 
of that pleasant familiarity, which the rare gentle- 
men of this earth cultivate with the refined of the 
sex. 

The intimacy ripened, but had apparently no 
danger of producing results destructive to the 
peace of mind, of either of the three. The two 
inseparables, as L eicester and Grant were called, 
always seemed to treat Ethel in precisely the same 
cordial manner, and both seemed to admire her 
equally. If one lent her a book one day, the 
other would be s ure to send her a piece of music 
the next. To all appearances, if they were seek- 
ing her smiles, they kept close together in the 
race for them. 

But their rank, and the position they held, as 

heirs to the employers of i^thel's uncle, made it 

meet improbable that either of the two would 

ever seek her on honourable grounds, and amidst 

all the gossip and tittle-tattle of the country-side, 

none ever whispered that either peer's or squire's 

eldest son, would demean himself to dishonourable 

thoughts. 

Had it been a case of one handsome young man 
visiting so often, even if it had been her dear 
Lord Leicester, Mary Evans would have had fihe 
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watchfiil eje of the moth^y «ant fally awake, 
bat she jodged that apart from probabilities, there 
was, in numbeirs, safety. The gossips, with all 
their duilike to the diaaer napkins, said so too, 
and wh^i those aerid tongaes spit forth their 
dkta you may always believe th^n, if their words 
have a benevolent tendency. 

The first result of the intimacy of the insepar- 
ai)les with John Evans' &mily was a proposition 
for the departure of George for London and Home. 
The land agent olgected to his son giving up a 
lucrative sinecure^— for the land agency might he 
called that-^the two friends contended that the 
promising artist ought to dive beneath the ocean 
ofcomo&on place, the country, into the rocky 
depths of cities, jsure, that there he might find the 
pearls of ap[N*eciation and applause. 

Ethel backed up their opinions when her cousin 
sought her advice. 

'^ Gk) I Certainly, Cousin George." She re- 
plied with ardour. " They can only desire your 
good in 80 advising you.'' 

He did not half like her willingness to see him 
leave Berryton, for it was a natural consequence 
of <&eir situjKtion that he should have some 
tender sentiments towards her. Nothing had 
ever been said between them, for nothing had 
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given rise to the necessity for explanation. He 
loved her ; he thought it the most natural thing 
in the world that she should love him in return, 
and certainly if interest in his ftiture went to 
prove any thiug in that way, she showed enough. 
He would have spoken out, now that he was 
going to hid her adieu for a time,, hut his was 
not a mind that precipitated matters. He was 
unlike the conventional type of the youthful 
artist, impetuous, ardent, thoughtless and san- 
guine. He had a good deal of his father's tem- 
perament. He was cautious, and if he decided 
to accept the advice of his new friends, backed 
up as it was by his beautifiil cousin's wishes, he 
did not the less acknowledge, that his father was 
right, in saying that he was giving up solid pud- 
ding. Moreover, his father added plainly, that if 
he chose this walk he must make it pay, for that 
he should give him very little, beyond the sum 
necessary to carry him through the schools at 
Home. 

He doubted, therefore, if it was right to ask 
her for a pledge now when his prospects were 
80 dubious, and he thought he felt sure, that 
before his return from Borne, no one would step 
in to occupy the place which he imagined he held 
in her affections. 
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He did not finally decide without a half pettish 
remark to her that she would not miss him, to 
which she replied, her eyes filling with tears at 
his unkind tone, that he ought to know that 
there was no friend she could miss so much, and 
this comforted him. 

She accompanied him to the Kocket Coach to 
say farewell, and as we see them together for 
the last time in their lives, let us briefly describe 
their looks. 

He was a tall, strikingly handsome man, shew- 
ing in this early age a delicacy of feature, which 
afterwards developed into something much more 
grand. Light hair, blue eyes, high forehead, 
clean cut nose, thin lips, and a small but strong 
forceful hand shewing in itself character like any 
one of those that Da Vinci has painted in his 
*' Last Supper." 

And Ethel I She resembled her cousin in 
much, but had lips a trifle fuller, and nose 
scarcely so decisive, eyes of rather a deeper blue, 
a forehead made lower in appearance by her hair, 
but, over all, that untitled nobility of intellect, 
that delicacy which retains thought, and which 
mind and education can produce rather than the 
bluest oi blue blood; fairly comparable to 
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Balzac's ^^fmnmecofnmeilfmcty^ as we have said^ 
although no revolntioo had begotten her. 

The ostlers who attended the Bocket Coach, 
drew off the clothes firom the four bays, the 
gaard mounted into his seat, and George, with a 
little golp in his throat, bid farewell to the oonsin 
he loved so dearly. 
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CHAPTER IL 



dbathI 



John Evans had a brother-in-law in Devon- 
shire, who, being a widower, had long desired 
that his eldest niece should pay him a visit, and 
although Mary Evans was somewhat loth to part 
with Ethel, it was decided, as the old fellow was 
rich and childless, that she should go. Possibly 
when George was gone there was a blank for 
Ethel, even though the two ^^ inseparables - ' still 
calle'l in ; at any rate, she fell in with her uncle's 
wishes, began her preparations for departure, and 
left Berryton nominally for three months. 

When that period had elapsed^ her uncle wrote 
to beg she might be allowed to stay over the 
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winter^ and as his reqaest was supported by a 
letter from Ethel, saying that she was very happy^ 
her relatives consented, though not without 
regret. 

The spring came, and George returned from 
Rome, and in reply to a letter which he had 
written to his cousin from abroad, he found one 
begging him to meet her at Bristol, on her way 
to Berryton, as the letter said she was far from 
well. It added that a letter would be found by 
him at the post office, stating where she had put 
up. 

George thought it odd that his uncle had 
allowed her to leave his house when unwell, but 
he was a man of action, and would have made 
the tour of the world for his darling Ethel. So 
he hastened by the night mail to the western 
city, and found at the post office a letter, in a 
strange hand writing, directing him to a little 
hotel in a secluded part of the town. 

It was the host who had written to him, at 
Ethel's request, for she felt herself dying, and 
her cousin only entered the chamber to find 
blinds drawn, and death, with heavy hand, where 
he hoped for beauty, and a radiant face. 

The rit«s were done, the fair one slept in the 
little Somerset churchyard, and George returned 
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to break the news to the old couple, watching a& 
he did 80, with breaking heart, the passionate 
grief of his mother, the silent twitchings of the 
old man's face, the scalding tears of his little 
sister, for the beantiful dead had been a daughter 
and sister more than a niece and cousin. 

Draw the veil quickly. 

Those who have seen a fair one depart, and 
closed the dying eyes, will thank us that we stay 
not to waken up bitter remembrances ; those who 
have not seen it will scarcely realise a grief,, 
which no words can adequately paint. 
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CHAPTER III. 



NEW BBIB8. 



John Evans and his family were not the only 
ones thrown into mourning at this period. 

Returning from Paris in one of the mail 
packet boats. Lord Leicester and Grant Hanghton 
had completed half the passage, when a man fell 
overboard. Li the attempt to save him, first one, 
then the other, of the friends, risked their lives. 
Nor were thev alone in the work of the brave. 
Their valet plunged overboard, but boats were 
slowly lowered, a strong tide was running, night 
was coming on, and no one on board ever saw 
them again. 
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If^ in their lives as is others, there were sica 
of omission and commission^ let those who would 
judge, place in the scale that weighs their life's^ 
conduct, the incident that closes it. 

Their brothers took their place as heirs pre* 
sumptive of the Haughton and Berry shire 
Estates. 

A description of these will not be out of place 
here. 

The Haughtons had been settled in Berryshire 
(we give them the jkls as the oldest family) for 
centuries. Their estates spread over hill and dale, 
including moorland, where grouse sprang wildly 
from blooming heather^ and rich pastures, where 
thorough-breds roamed, giving suck to dainty 
foals. 

Some ten thousand acres was about their 
extent, but as the grouse in the highlands, and 
the foxes in the lower grounds, ranged undis- 
turbed over some third of this, the rents which 
were comparatively low, scarcely realised £7,000 a 
year, and the spendthrift ancestors had so en-^ 
cumbered it with mortgagees that, of this sum, 
but £2,000 found its way into the pocket of the 
present proprietor, the father of Grant, Edward^ 
and Craven Haughton. 

If you had examined a map of Berryshire on 
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which the diflFerent properties were coloured, tha 
Hanghton Estates would have presented to your 
eye a neat parallelogram, with the exception that 
at the south west comer of it, you would have 
observed a small patch of a diflFerent color cut- 
ting up between two bye roads, to the edge of 
Paisley Moor, the famous grouse range. 

How this came about, was in this wise ; Grant 
Haughton having run into debt at College, and 
further mortgages on the estate being out of 
the question, his father and himself had, between 
them, cut oflf the entail, and sold the property 
known as the Castle farm. That they would 
have preferred to sell some less eligible portion, 
and one less connected with the history of their 
house is likely enough, but money is sometimes 
more powerful than historical sentiment, and in 
this case they had very little choice. Land 
generally was not up in the market, estates were 
a drug, mortgages were clamorous, but Silas 
Pearson had made some money in one of the 
newly formed manufacturing towns, in the north 
of Berryshire, and came down with a handsome 
oflFer in order to have a castle from which to hail. 
It is true the castle was not habitable, and the 
farmstead had encroached on the feudal splendour 
of the ruins, pigs grunting in the moat, and hena 
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•laying eggs in the Grand Hall, but all this Silas 
Pearson justly judged he migiit repair with cash. 
Hail from Haughton Castle he would^ no matter 
at what price. So the bargain was made, the 
entail cut ofif, and the Castle Farm sold. 

The Earl of Berryshire's Estates were very 
differently situated, at least as far as mortgages 
went. Of these there were none. The Earl's 
land extended into the next county^ the rent roll 
was magnificent, and the last Countess had 
brought so goodly a sum to the family purse, 
that the children had their £30,000 a-piece, 
without rent charges on the home property. 

It had been generally a matter of surprise in 
the country that Grrant Haughton had not mar- 
ried one of the sisters of his friend. Lord Leicester, 
Possibly the reason was that his brother Edward 
had been successful in laying siege to the heart 
of Lady Alice, the sweetest of the two daughters 
of the then Lord Berryshire. 

That was a useful portion that Lady Alice 
brought to the Haughton family. 

The thirty thousand pounds went to pay off 
many a mortgage, and with increase of income, 
the owner of Haughton Hall, renewed ancient 
hospitalities, and began to regain much of the 
political influence which the house had lost. And 
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tenant formers, still he wonid not sell, when the 
ijnestion was put to him indirectly. 

Edward Haaghton did not cany into family 
life any more amiable disposition than he etinced 
in politics. He was a prond, fussy, worrying 
man. Intellectually, his wife was much above 
him, and he knew it. It did not make him the 
better husband, but as his fussiness and per- 
petual nagging was confined, through pride, to 
their chamber, so he had the character of being a 
good sort of family man, and Lady Alice sighed 
away slowly, without any one knowing, that she 
had made a dire mistake in marrying a man, in- 
tellectually, beneath her. 

8he was not destined to put up long with his 
oarping, captious, temper. 

iSoon after he came into the Haughton estates, 
she died in giving birth to a fifth son, and although 
the little fellow lost her tender nursing, he man- 
aged to thrive, assisted, probably, by the nutri- 
tious milk provided for his infant lips and 
stomach, by Molly, the gamekeeper's wife, who 
was about that time giving suck to her first-born. 
Indeed Quintus not only managed to thrive, but 
outlived his other brothers, who one by one fol- 
lowed dear mamma to the unknown land. 

In the meantime her brother, who had married 
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the daughter of a commoner, had also sacceeded 
to the Berryshire Earldom, bat his wife as yet 
had added no arrow to his quiver. 

The new Lord Berryshire had no sort of like- 
ness either to his brother^ who was drowned, or 
to his neighbour, Edward Haaghton. 

He was jovial, good tempered, essentially a 
gentleman ; a man who, if he showed any brusque- 
ness, would be sure to discover the gentleman if 
you instituted on his skin that process which 
enables you to find eastern blood in a Russian. 
Such a man followed his party after tradition, 
but without vain rancour against opponents, such 
as the squire indulged in^ and had much of the 
common sense which has helped to make English 
freedom a reality for all, inasmuch as, with it, free 
thought has had its fair say. 

Neither of the new landed proprietors took 
the same interest in the Evans* family as their 
brothers had done, although, of course, John 
Evans still retained his agency. But an occa- 
sion arose, about two years after George's return 
from Kome, which went very near to severing the 
connection altogether. Since Qeorge had come 
of age, he had been placed in the position of 
nominal tenant to some land belonging to Mr. 
Haughton — ^nominal, because the only object had 



heen to manqfactiare a vote, and he Iiad scarcely 
been asked by his father tb assent to an arrange- 
ment which involved no liability, and- of which 
all the trouble was taken off his hands by the 
land agent Occnpied with'^his art, thinking 
more about paint than politics, the subject never 
gave him a thotight, and it was with much sur- 
prise that he was suddenly summoned dowu by 
his father, to vote at an election in fSsivour of 
Mr. Hanghton's candidate. 

To describe Mr. Haughton's politics it would 
not be sufficient to say he was blue, because this 
has often meant a certain liberality of sentiment, 
but with him the creed was quite defined by the 
following summary : — ** Whatever is good for the 
country is to be found in the blue creed ; what- 
ever is not found in the blue creed is bad"—- a 
pharaphrase, it will be remembered, of the spirit 
of that highly intellectual lieutenant of the Pro- 
phet Mahomet, who burnt the Alexandrian library^ 
and lost to the world a literature of indefinable 
limits. 

George came down to Berryton, after two 
urgent letters, and declined to vote for Mr. 
Haughton's. candidate. 

His fiEtther. begged, his mother appealed, but 
it was apparently of no use. 

VOL. I. o 
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^'I detest tbe name of Hai^ton and Berrj» 
flhire, and everything connected with them." 

^^ Yon wonld like to see me tncaed oat of mj 
place^" smd the M man. 

^^ He could not do that. Barely*" 

" Ay, bat he would." 

^^ But Lord Berryshire would not" 

^^ He would do just what the Squire told him ; 
and I tell ye, Oteorge, ii you don't vote right Fm 
a beggar in the streets, for yoa know I've saved 
but little all these years." 

This was bad hearing for Qeorge, because he 
was a good son, and he did not forget the kind- 
ness the old man had always shown him, even if 
lately there had been some little difference in con- 
sequenoo of his quitting the office. 

*^ Gome, George," said his mother, '* do be good 
for this once." 

^^ No use asking him, missus," said the fE^^her^ 
with as maoh of a sneer as he could command ; 
^^ our boy's bin learning sad stuff at Borne and 
them outlandish parts." 

^^I have leamti sir, that people should act 
according to their free oonsdencei bat it is no 
foreign teaching, that makes me regret that yoa 
are indebted to either of these men for your 
livelihood, or that I should be oaUed upon to 
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follow their dioiatei^ Mr rdMOns go mtLch 
deeper, and I only wish I had the means M 
make yoa free of sach tyrantSw" 

^^ Bat as your fine fiddte^addles ham't brotight 
you any cash, you'd better be wise, and not loM 
me my place/' said John Etans. 

QeoTgd bit hJB lips. 

Certainly a great change had oome over him 
since the time when he sat in his father's offiae, 
and when he roamed abont Qie neighbourhood, 
sketching with his Oousin BtheL In those days 
he had something of the simplicity of youtk 
which accepts fiicls, and recognises ths estab^ 
lished order of things without dispute. Possibfy 
the friendly intercourse of Gtant and Leiodster 
had kept down the tendency to more democratic 
eentiments, if some may think that they would be 
the not unnatural growth of eduoation, without 
parallel social elevation^ 

^^ They are not satisfied/' he went on to say, 
^ with what tiiey have, but they want to engross 
e^^erything* You heard Edward Hanghton say 
yourself when he was in yesterday^ that maiia«- 
facturers had no business to come buying land 
of the old county families/' 

^ He's natural jealous o' Master Peanson, n^* 
4ad," said tho old father. 

O 2 
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** Why ? May a man buy fifly pigs, but not 
fifty acres ? May he build a manufactory, but 
is he not fit to inhabit a castle? This is the 
creed of our enlightened squires, is it ? They 
should go to Italy and see what the great manufac- 
turers of the sixteenth century, built themselves 
in those days. Who fostered art ? Who—?*' 

" Come, Gteorge ; I'll be hearing no more of 
your radicalism. My squire's a very good 
family man, and does his duty." 

'^ Does his duty ? — ^in endorsing all the stupid 
old theories of landed proprietors in the darkest 
ages ? Does his duty as a family man ? Yes ; 
but n^imparte — who are we that we should 
ask him to look beyond his own circle ? Let 
us be reasonable," said George, in a tone of 
bitterest sarcasm. ^^ His labourers have holes to 
live in, his hunters palaces, by comparison. 
Pearson comes and builds decent cottages as an 
example, and your squire treats him so uncour- 
teously, that he shuts up his house and goes 
and spends his money in London. But let us be 
reasonable; people should not set good examples 
to squires." 

'^ I wish Master Pearson 'ud take his money 
altogether to London. They say he's at the 
bottom of this contest, although he don't show 
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in it ; and has fonnd a sight of money for the 
yellow candidate." 

^^Has he? Then Til paint his picture for 
nothing." 

** Nay, nay, my lad, don't you be too generous. 
You must needs make a little money first before 
you set off painting people for nothing." 

" Come, George," said his mother, " let us 
ask Lord Berryshire to set matters right between 
you and the Squire. I daresay he'll get him to 
let you offl" 

"Let me off, mother! What I as if I was 
trying to shirk some duty. Let himself off you 
mean from doing an injustice, if indeed, what 
you say is true, that he would turn father out of 
his place, if I don't vote to suit him. As for 
speaking to Lord Berryshire, I beg you will do 
no such thing I" And with these words George 
strolled into Berryton Park, and gave way to 
reflection as he walked along, and cursed, as youth 
will curse, that he was not rich enough, to take 
his parents away from this tyranny of landed 
proprietors. 

He had, according to his custom, taken his 
sketching materials with him, and when he 
reached one of the fine oak glades, for which that 
park was fiimous, he sat down and tried to work. 
But his mind lacked the calm that had belonged 
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to it in the old days, when his beautiful ooQ8itt> 
was by his side, and the recollection of her made- 
him more than sad, as he rested in a spot that 
was, so to speak, hallowed to him by her footsteps. 
If there had neyer been the interchange of vows, 
he did not forget that he had loved her with a 
passion worUiy of both. 

Suddenly he tossed the materials aside in a fit 
of passion, as he felt the beauties of the scenery 
escape him through his temper, and he went on 
musing over his grievances. 

As he sat thus, not knowing what to do, the 
owner of the park approached him from a side 
path, and recognisiug at once who it was, ad* 
dressed him kindly, and asked how he had got on 
at Eome. George answered lord Berryshire 
very curtly, but his lordship was too unaccustomed 
to anything like that which George intended to 
express by his manner, to understand it in its true 
light, and went on in happy ignorance that the 
artist was really indisposed to talk. 

^^ I hope you understand that I shall always 
take the same interest in your fiiture as my poor 
brother who is gone, and if ever you want help I 
beg you will come to Berryton Castle." 

<< I am much obliged to your lordship," said 
Cteorge. 

^I nippoee you an come down about thia 



election; I em gldl yon keep up an interast m 
the conntj.^ 

^^ It is my misfortane to do so^" said the artist, 
gloomily. 

** fiow miefortime ?*^ said the pe^. 

^ Became my father, or rather Mr. Hanghton, 
has made me a voter for his own sake^ and I wish 
to exercise my right after my own fashion.*' 

^ Yoa dent want to turn against our party P^ 

^ I don't want to yote at all, and I think it is 
an act of tyranny on the part of Mr. Eaogh* 
ton, to expect me to (do so against my own 
opinions.'* 

** I don't know what yon mean by an act of 
tyranny, George Evans; it is always expected 
that tenants shofild vote with the landlord, and if 
yon hold under Hanghton, of conrse you vote 
with him. flever heard s«ch language before, 
'pen my word." 

** So few people venture to speak plain, that 
I can quite understand your lordship's Bnr<- 
p rise when I give to Mr. Haugfaton's acts the 
right name. So, as your lordship tells me to 
come to Berryton Oastle whenever I want yoiff 
aid I win avail myself of it at once. I have no 
doubt yomr interest with Mr. Hanghton will re- 
lease me from this odious demand P' 
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^^Beally I don't know. Hanghton manager 
these thiogs, and your father too, snrely he caiif 
speak ?" 

^^ I am sorry to say it is Mr. Hanghton thai 
pnts the pressure on my father^ and threatens 
him with the loss of his berth, if I do not vote on 
his side. In asking your influence, therefore, be 
it understood, it is for the sake of my father, not 
for myself. Mr. Hanghton can do me no harm 
for my reftisal, and it is a cowardly thing to make 
my father suffer for my acts." 

" You use very singular language, George 
Evans ; very singular I and I don't know what 
to say to it. I will see Mr. Hanghton and talk 
about it. Of course tenants vote with their land* 
lords, that is a sound principle, and if you choose 
to have a vote you can't expect him to let his land 
to help the opposite party." 

" I don't expect the slightest liberality from 
Mr. Hanghton, but as you offer to help me, I ask 
you to get justice for my father. There is no oc- 
casion to confuse the questionof my acts^ with the 
question of my father's dues. Tour lordship may 
unite with Mr. Hanghton in voting me an incor- 
rigible political sinner, but when that is done I 
should like you to unite also in voting, that my 
father has done his duty to both your families 
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for more than a quarter of a centnry, and onght 
not to suffer for his son's fanlts." 

" We will see I we will see I You put things 
in a strange way, very strange ; for my part I 
have little to do with politics. Haughton does 
just as he likes with me and my tenants. I sup- 
pose the blue will win ; it is only natural they 
should ; I wish poor Leicester had had a cork 
jacket on, when he crossed that infernal channel, 
and saved me the nuisance of these questions. 
But I don't think you're right, George Evan8> 
don't, 'pon my word I Tenants always vote with 
landlords. Always did, always will, I suppose, 
unless they are like you and travel about and 
get new-fiingled French ideas about fireedom and 
such like. Good day, I will see about it I" 

It happened that the Earl and the Squire dined 
together that evening, when the former repeated 
the substance of the conversation that had oc- 
curred between himself and George. It will be 
seen that although the Earl had taken the side 
of the squire in the morning, he took the other 
after dinner, by which we may assume either that 
his human nature loved contrariety, or that the 
port wine induced a better humanity within him* 

^'No wonder," said Edward Haughton, when 

5 
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he had heard the Eari's aceonnt of his inUamtm 
with George, ^^ no wonder we have that fellovr 
Pearson oomimg down with his candidate, when 
we haYe sneh a irebiand as this yonng Evans in 
the plaoe. Yery good I We will make an ex- 
ample of him*'' 
« 

^ Bnt i saj, Ned, that is jnst what yon can't 
do. He don't care what yen do with him. It's 
his poor Either, who has worked for both onr 
fitmiKes, and his ftither before him whom yon will 
make suffer." 

^^ All the better example. It is necessaiy that 
the power of the bhie principles should be felt. 
What can be better? The young 'uu don't vote, 
Yery well ; we make the world see that the old 
one's services go for nothing against our priii- 
cqiks." 

*^ Well, by Jove I Ned, 5^011 may tnm him off, 
but / can't, and thafis flat. I donH approve of 
the youngster's airs, but, hang it I I don't see 
why the poor old boy's to suff^* fbr them." 

These sentiknents were very good, sensible^ and 
proper, and the reader will at onee see that the 
person who utiered them was not bad at hearty 
<»^ disposed for, ovett or covert, acts of tyranny. 
But hese eame in to play certain otter hifluences 
which much affect events in this world. 



Hg/fftig said tti^nnieh, Lord Berryahi^e wmdA 
have liked to A?op tbe eoBrersatiocr, and let 
things take their chanee*. He was satisfied that 
he meant weO hy iibe Evuises, and if Hanghton 
ohoie te» act in oppe«ftioii> to him^ wlkat mo?e 
oonldl b« da <nr say? 

Here>9 as we kave said, came in the other in^ 
floences whidi^ qoA ibe good and bad resolyes of 
peoples and individuals, are not snffieiently ac- 
k]M>wledged in this world. 

Edward Haraghton had the greatest vigour. 
He eonld Bot oniy emit a wicked sentiment- 
feeble peoplto^ cui do that^ — ^bat he eonM battle it 
ont against his hearers nntil they gave in. ^its* 
it was, that after reefuring again and again 
to* the^ widkedftess of poor Evans' intentions, and 
insisting on Ihe necessity of an exampte, he got 
poer Lord B^rysfaire, wearied and bored to deaiSi, 

^Well, d— it, Med, settle the politics your 
awn way.^ 

JUid wiih Ais^ Sttlo speech Edward Hanghtonr 
sent the nextmoming for John Evans, and with 
» sei^eie h)oh, told die poor old man that he wa» 
sorry to hear so bad an aocoont of his son^ bnt 
tiiat the prittc^les oftibe party BHist be uphdd, 
and! 1ii«t Lofd BeRyshire and he were q^oite 
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agreed that if Gteorge did not vote right, he, the 
father, must cease to act for them. 

Old John Evans was too proud to say a word. 
He knew that it was unjust to himself individually, 
but then he had such an utter faith in blue prin- 
ciples^ that he half admitted that they should be 
upheld, even were he himself the sacrifice. He 
returned quite pale and stricken to the office, and 
said mournfully to his wife^ 

^^ It was a bad business when we let George go 
off to his fiddle-faddles. The poll opens to- 
morrow, and by the end of the week we shall 
have to look about for a place to lay our old 
heads in." 

And then the mother had her turn of gneL 
Divided between love for her first-bom, and 
the mellow affection for her husband of many 
years, she knew not how to battle for the one, 
without saying words to the other, which were not 
natural to her kindly tongue. Yet she expressed, 
as well as she could^ to George^ what they both 
expected of him, and he, by slow degrees, began 
to realise what his firmness might cost them, and 
after a sleepless night he gave in, and consented 
to vote as they wished. 

He did this, and forthwith made his father te^ 
move him from the tenancy under Mr. Haughtcm^ 
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80 that never again might such a test of his affec- 
tion be applied, bat when he went back to his 
studio, it was with feelings agaiost the Hanghton 
and Beiryshire families, more embittered than 
ever, the cause for which will be discovered here- 
after, not only in the events just recorded, but in 
others, of which we have as yet given no account. 

At the close of another visit, which he made 
about a twelvemonth afterwards, he made a pro- 
position to his mother, by which she judged that 
he. had imbibed, together with strong Badical 
principles, certain loose ideas of morality, with 
which, before the birth of sentiment-bucolic- 
killing statistics, the county taxed the towns. 

^^ I say, mother, how should you like to have 
charge of another little one ?" 

/^ Me I I've had enough of little ones in my 
life, bringing up dear Lord Leicester and my 
ward, George ; but don't talk." 

The poor old dame was thinking of Ethel, and 
put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

^^ Dear mother, I did not mean to pain you, 
but you see, I've, I've — ^well, I've a little boy, and 
I should like some one to take care of him now 
]bis mother's dead." 

Mrs. Evans looked at her son with a queer 
sort of glance, as much as to say : ^^ you men,. 



yen ii»n V*- boi §lm was evidentij not so andb 
ihoeked aA tbeideay as migkt havo bee» «Kpected« 
Indeed, althongh we Will not lay it down as a 
wti» witboat ezc^rtion, theie is m> dodbt that 
withi all tlio law and tW geepels before her, a 
vomaa wfll much more readily contemplate the 
damoige done l^ a son's escapades, than as a gooek 
Gfaffistian wosian she ooght to do* Where the 
broken pimiy baa- affisetedi another's beartstringe 
it. is so cBfficnlt to recdise tbafc they are perchatice! 
csaddng I evr cwji twinges we caft always fS^^ 

Qeorge interpreted ber glance. 

^^ I don't see it's mach nse my going into par- 
ticnfam He been m^ neone and shall always 
have my care. I can't do more, dearly as I loved 
his mother." 

** Then why didn't yen? marry her, George?" 
•aad his metber,. severely. 

^^ There, there, mother ! If yen don't like to 
take Mm we?ll say no mose about it," he answered, 
pettishly. 

^^ONaji^ my lad,, don't be angry, b»t she must 
banre died so bioken-bearted,^' she* said, with in^ 
CBcpressible toiidemess. 

^^ Oh I God I I hope not !"" he^ answi^ted, wkh 
ai gnean, and covering hie &ce« with his hands, 
Sflbbedaipnd. 



nother Bind aa moie, bisfc broke tlie sab- 
ject judicionsly to her husband, when Q^oige was 
gOBie^ QOjmg tha4; of coujPse thoy should give out 
ihait their son had married np in London, to 
^tAoick the old nan readily aBseoted, and seemed 
pleased at the idea of a grandson^ even if his 
l^itimacy nujght be a question. 

^^SOy 80 1" he said, with a hear^ l&ugh, ^^ our 
George ain't quite steady, ain't he ? I'll bet ye 
what ye like^ micHrae, theehild'stthe image o^ 'un.'' 

S« Gkorgo sent Im Kttle oqa by eoach,. and its 
miivat eaosed Carry to be somewhat puzzled 
never haying heard of her brother's maifriage, 
but; Mrs. Evans said somewhat impatiently, 

^^ Well^ well, mjjr deaor ;: young men m Iumdon 
manr wijtihoat tditing their parents, and X was 
always sm^e Gfeorge would do something eoA of 
tkfi»Gommon line; uidi now the mother's de»d 
and we've got: to* lidok after hiim aaid glad we 
should be to be able to please Gleorge^ who^sbeen 
a good boy, thoogb he has a temper at tunes.'' 

^^ My wx)BdP' said eld John, when he saw his 
grandchild, ^^ but the; lad's a fine 'un for 's age^ 
ye'd tak' him to be a three ye'r old. What d 
tluisroali 'im?*' 

^ Colston: If' said Mas. Eirans^ rathev sidldly. 
*^ George Colston, if you please, ma^amy'^ said 
the London nurse. 
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^^He might a called him John/' the dam& 
returned. 

•* Aye I George were allays fanciful about 
names, but I don't think the yarl or the squire 
would much like our boy sticking on their own 
family name to owm," said old John. 

" As for that,'' returned his wife. " English 
names are English names, and belong to English 
people, so they may like or dislike I'' 

" Well, but you know, missus — " 

" No, I don't know nothing about it," replied 
the good lady, veering round in dame's fashion 
as soon as her husband seemed to have formed an 
opinion on the matter. " Colston, or Berryshire 
for the matter of that, if my George liked it." 

** It's odd how Colston came to be the family 
name of both families, isn't it ? the earl and the 
squire. And yet I reckon they've never inter- 
married," said old John, meditating. 

** Yes, yes. I know all about it, the earl's 
great grandfather and the squire's, they both 
married sisters — the Miss Colstons from down 
south, — but I daresay you've forgot all about 
it?" 

**I daresay," answered John, sententiously, 
'^pigs, to my mind, is more interesting than 
pedigrees I" 
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CHAPTER IIL 



EXPLANATIONS. 



A LETTEB which Goorgo Evans wrote to a foreigik 
brother artist, whose acquaintance he made 
at Bome, some few months after the death of his 
cousin, will clear up a certain mystery attaching 
to the child whom he had placed under the care 
of the old people. 

A certain interest, of an adventitious kind, 
might perhaps be gained for this story^ by leaving 
it to pursue its course until the force of circum- 
stances might explain his origin, but, in pursuing 
this course, a certain injustice would be done to 
the artisf s own character, which would be rather 
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¥egun to be nnderstood when he took leave of his 
audience, than appreciated throughont, as we 
should wish. Few may be the authors who can 
claim for their writings, the deep attention of their 
readers, beyond what the plot and incidents may 
command, but at least it is an honest ambition to 
wish to gain attention to thoughts and motives 
rather than to those effects which gain popularity 
from sustained interest. 

The following was the letter in which George 
Evans unburdened his mind to his friend Pacini, 
a friend, we may say in passing, to whom we 
regret that we shall not again refer, inasmuch 
as he lived no very long time after this letter was 
written. 

** Mt dear Pacini, 

^* You write in tix9 mostfc justifiable 
impatience at my long silence, and you justly 
guess that the heart has been bien serr^ thsA could 
leave unanswered so long, the warm friendship* 
breathing letters you have sent me. Listen to a 
history for yoixr owxx particular ear, and guani it 
in your own true breast. Yon often beard me 
speak o£ my Qousin Etbel as one of those briglbt 
English angels who> soar above and sofiben by their 
{Niesence, the brutality of our rac»-*-strong, but 
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teo trae expTesskm of on? national temporament. 
Toa know how deeply I laved her ; jou know also 
how perfectly I imagiDed that I had a place in 
her hearty secure enough to render troth un^* 
necessary* I belieye it is not ofiken men deceive 
themselves in suoh matters, at least I am willing 
to believe it Women^ so the worid says, make 
such mistakes m(Kreofl:^i and confide in unmean« 
iog attentions as the result of a warmer sentiment 
I hate to discuss this question as to which of the 
sexes is most wronged ; it is paltry and unworthy, 
and as a matter of experience, I have always found 
the most sincere men the harshest against the 
sex and the worst nmSSj the men most willing to 
admit the sex ill-used ; make what you can of 
that, thou lover of heart- study. To my story— 
whether Ethel ever cared for me more than as an 
ordinary cousin none will ever know, but that she 
eared for some one else— -Alas ! I £ear not as a 
wife — I have the proof in the child she left. 
And who gained her affection? One^ I 
have no doubt, of those who tendered me his 
gracious patronage and having got me out of the 
way, seduced the oae dearest to me. Their absence 
aJnroad^^fit time to enjoy Paris^^-^^xplains why 
she sent to me in her trouble. I arrived too late 
to speak to her. She had died of fever after 
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ffiving birth to a seven months' child, and had 
written on a piece of paper, as a direction to mo 
*call it George Colston.' Now Colston, yon 
mnst know is the family name of both the men, 
at one of whose doors I lay her death. Every 
eldest son of the Haughtons is called Colston 
Haughton ; and with the Berryshires it is likewise 
adopted, from some ancient ties with a family of 
that name. 

^^ Both these men died in crossing the Channel,, 
and their servant with them. The latter might 
have told the truth about my cousin, but no paper 
or trace of a paper, has been left to throw light 
on this intrigue. I was therefore forced to decide 
at once what line to take about her offspring. 
To have acknowledged the facts to the old people 
would have been a sore trial and are you surprised 
that in the midst of my own desolation, I have 
desired to preserve the once loved one's memory ? 
Once I is it not for always, when we have felt 
deeply ? I felt that by adopting the child as my 
own, liviifg hearts will be preserved from the pain 
which the knowledge of her fall would cost them. 
I shall wait a favorable opportunity, and as my^ 
doings in London are unknown in that country 
district, it may well pass as a legitimate if we 
only leave them to infer some secret marriage, of 
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which one of the principals is gone. Thus I shall 
father it in a practical way, and sow for myself a 
•certain harvest of quibbles and prevarications, 
not to say lies, if ever I marry. Bat on this 
point, thou enemy to matrimony, make thyself 
easy. Ethel was something to me — something 
equal to, if not beyond my mistress Art; but now 
reigns solely, aift 1 don't forget your teach- 
ing. Besides if I am not desUlusumid like a 
blasS man in my belief in woman, I am so in 
effect, and think I shall never care to search out 
the mysterious beauties of woman's mind as I 
tried to do Ethel's. Me voila I with a child depen- 
dant on me, and no mother's voice to freshen my 
Bolitude. And so I go forth to the battle of 
intellect. Shall we win or fail, you and I^ my 
friend? At least I know that you, with your 
strong mindy will be faithful to your precepts to 
forget woman in your race for fame, and I follow 
you by the force of circumstances, for she who 
made me hesitate to accept your doctrines, is 
gone. 

" And I feel you are right. With certain art- 
temperaments marriage may be a blessing, nay, 
a necessity. With you and me I fancy not ; we 
are both in earnest^ both searching the ideal, 
both absorbed in our art. It is better that such 
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mmeas^ should battle mgljy for we may be all 
mktaken m oar search, and gain bnt lye bread 
for many a long jmr. Women want silk gowns 
to comfort them« There is a sentiment after yonr 
own heart I Seriously I most not let my searoh 
after the ideal interfere with the Briton's views 
of bread and batter, for I have her child to tend* 
If Qod grants he grow up that he shall be trained 
for the tribcme, he shall embrace politics, he shall 
contend against the selfish policy of his mother's 
'^ah I I cannot bear to name it See what fine 
schemes my head is wealing^ So I am off into 
Belgium to make some studies to illustrate a 
book ; the pay is good ; the matter, matter of &ct 
as a Flemish housewife. Meantime you will go 
on with your short commons and great heartland 
win fame^ whilst I am thinking about it Success 
attend you I and oh t if 1 write lightly don't think 
that the heart of thy friend is the less heavy for 
the loss I have named* She is gone, and mistress 
Art is lefk» If I am not a philosopher altogether^ 
a>t least I know what philosophy would teach. 

** Always yours, 

^^ CteOBaK EVAHB." 

The above letter shows us one in whom hopes 
had beat high, where woman was conoemed. Tet^ 
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t# be j«rt to tk« chMfd, it vhimld be Mmembezwl 
that whatever he might fancy bonnd him, she 
iMtd not been wooed wiUi the passion which 
woBian reflects, when it is o£Gnred bar* The joint 
worship of tiie ideal, was not enough to tempt her 
love. Tha;t bad beoi gained by some one who 
lofed her for her person, and tiiis takes best 
with the unimaginatiTe sex. 

Pare and elevating as had been his passion, he 
eonld have brooked a mere sevetttiice by dauUi, 
bat to look back (m one whom hedeemed so pcure, 
sullied by the weakness that had sacoambod to 
passion t He had been very hard and tmforgiving 
lowffffte her at irst, and then his wratii torned 
on the man who had wrought the evil-**^e man 
be eoold no longer rsaeh ; and fbiling him, it 
turned a^gainst the dass to which he belonged. 
These men, with their kindness, had soflbened 
some pre^dispOBitioii to side with the democratio 
party; and whilst abroad, he had oflb^ tamed a 
deaf eea to the langaage of equality, wUeh he 
heaid in the cafi&s, frequented by brother artists, 
btit now he called up %ke old spirit which had 
made him chafe against the superior airs which 
Bchoolboy cadets of noble houses had given them- 
selves, and he absorbed all the doctrines which 
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fiad been preached into his ears by brother sta« 
-dents at. Borne. 

ThuS:his castle had tombled. The rains lay 
where he might ever see them. He appropriated 
the masonry to buildup afresh life for another, not 
to mend his own. Perhaps the effect was good 
to wean him from the chance of a butterfly ex* 
istence — that bane of man with a sanguine spirit 
^hat never realises that once is enough for the 
heart to be seared — that after that, cutlets and 
materialism should be the order of the day. The 
blaze of the iron is good onc^ when it sets man 
about the duties of life. It ruins where the mark 
'has scorched, but not scotched, the airy phantasy 
of youthful passion. 

Some men boast that they never grow old in 
such matters. Qood I if it be the retaining a 
married love — ^ruinous, if it is to be a constant 
search after the hdkven of that happiness. Thus 
the artist took his lesson, sitting himself down to 
common life, feeling that if his ideal in the flesh 
had disappointed him, she had not destroyed the 
power to find her prototype in the art he loved 
^md cherished. 
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CHAPTER IV^ 



THB GALLAm^ CAPTAIN. 



Little George, or Colston as they called him, 
grewnpa fine child, and compensated the old 
people for the absence of their son, who came to 
Berryton less and less, partly because he was 
pre-occnpied, partly because the events recorded, 
had produced in him an increased dislike to 
Berryton and its neighbourhood. 

Matters went on very calmly then for some 
time, and Edward Haughton, having secured the 
election of his candidate, became as awfully 
affable towards the land-agent, as before the 
little election breeze; whilst Lord Berry- 
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shire^ who quite forgot how far he had 
authorised the squire to use his name, took 
occasion to say to old John Evans one day, that 
whatever Haughton might have done, he (John 
Evans) might rest content, that he (the Earl) 
would never have severed the old connection, a 
sentiment which delighted Mrs. Evans, when she 
came to hear it, and made her assert that the 
Berryshires were always a better sort than the 
Haughtons. 

There was another member of the Evans family 
who had also grown into a charming girl, and 
whose portrait it may not be out of place to sketch. 
She was entering her seventeenth year, without, 
intellectually speaking, the extreme refinement 
of feature which had made her cousin so supreme; 
but making up, in the eyes of her own sex 
(who are jealous of the superalative), by a 
fresh beaming countenance, and in the eyes of 
men, by the possession of a very model of a 
%ure. 

iShe was under the middle height, with a clear, 
bcown complexion — long, soft, greyish eyes, and 
a mouth fall of wonderful pearls. She attracted 
you by her physical, and then kept you her 
slave — that is, you would wish to be her 
sloYQ if she would let you — by her engaging 
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senae^ with ample refinementy jastified you in 
asserting that, given good looks and education, an 
English girl of any rank, forms one of the noblest 
things of Qod's working. There are some, and 
those often the most worthy of the sex, who seem 
sent into this world as guardians of little chil- 
dren, rather than the play-things of the grown- 
up women who take mothers' duties without sip- 
ping at mothers' delights — women who nevw 
let us bend the knee, and from whom, therefore, 
we never wander. Exceptions to the rule laid 
down by the modern Feilding, inasmuch as they 
demand that sense shall play the smallest part in 
the homage they receive. 

She was not destined to see her eighteenth 
year without sipping at that cup, which presents 
one of the parodoxes of life, a draught of folly to 
many who have drained it, but always life and 
sustenance, io anticipation to those who have it 
yet to taste ; and he who was to hold it to her 
lips was another brother of one of those wao 
perished in the channel. This was George 
Oraven Houghton, or, as he was more generally 
called in Berryton, Captain Graven. 

When little Colston was in his eighth year, the 
captain came home on his first leave, and not 
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being particnlarly liyely at the hall, nor finding 
the rector could appreciate his tobacco smoke; 
he used to lounge into the land agent's^ as his 
brother had done before him, and as he would 
not hurt Mr. Evans's feelings hy smoking in the 
parlour, he occupied the kitchen dresser, and 
drank their home-brewed. 

Craven Haughton had no intention to lay siege 
to Carry's heart It was a mere question of daily 
acquaintance, for furloughs were long then, and 
save one or two visits to London, he was a twelve* 
month down at Berryton, walking in and out of 
the land-agent's, telling Mrs. Evans strange 
eastern legends, and imbibing her home-brewed, 
before any one thought how the months had 
passed. 

Carry was just one of those who would shun 
the cup if she saw it, and who would therefore 
sip the invisible liquid unwittingly. 

She was soon to wake up and learn what a 
huge draught she had taken, whilst the captain 
had been absorbing John Barleycorn on the kit- 
chen dresser. Not that he, too, had left his 
share of the invisible potion nntasted, but then 
he had been sipping the same article in London 
during his visits there, and had not been quite 
•certain which flavour he liked best 
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In the end, propinquity carried the day, as it 
usually does, and certain love passages took 
place between the Captain and Carry, not alto- 
gether with the open cognizance of the mother, 
but with a half suspicion, which the old lady did 
not rebut, as unlikely or unsatisfactory. Matters 
might have gone on very well but for those con- 
founded things called bil/ets^daux, which the gal- 
lant captain must needs leave carelessly about in 
his dressing-room, whence, the window being 
open, an ambient zephyr chose to embrace and 
land wantonly in the kitchen garden, at the feet 
of the squire. 

Now it happened that the Captain was indebted 
to his brother, for assistance in purchasing his 
company, and £dward had great hopes that some 
prudent marriage might enable Craven to re- 
imburse the sum which he had lent him. 

The tenor of these letters warned him, that 
unless he interfered, Craven would be forming, 
what he deemed a mesalliance^ with the land 
agent's daughter. Of course, a man of his tem- 
perament considered himself quite as capable of 
selecting a wife for his brother, as to choose a 
fitting representative for his tenants. It is pre- 
cisely the same tenor of mind which would in- 
terfere in the one case as the other ; an over- 
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whelming belief in self ; strong views about rank 
and qnality and other absurdities of the age. It 
was a ticklish a£Pair to interpose directly, or even 
to hint too broadly, that he knew of Craven's 
wanderings into Cnpid's domains, so he waited 
nntil his younger brother came to him on 
the subject of the advances, which he required 
for purchasing his next steps, when he suggested 
a match with some young heiress of their ac- 
quaintance, as a suitable method of arranging his 
finances. To this Craven very justly returned 
that beiresses would not go out to India, and then 
Edward said with the inimitable insolence of 
elder brothers: "You shaU have the money^ 
Craven, thcugh I'm monstrous Bhort : but I should 
like to have some promise from you that you 
do not make a fool of yourself by any marriage 
of which I, as the head of the family, could not 
approve : in fact, without such a promise, I should 
not feel justified in advancing you so much." 

Craven might not like the tone of his brother, 
but he understood it, and not being so dreadfully 
intoxicated with the invisible fluid, but that he 
could take a bread-and-butter view of things, 
he walked into Berry ton and sought his mis- 
tress. 

Finding her alone in the kitchen^ he taxed her 
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kisdnesfl for some beer, and then said many de- 
lightful things, about the looks and charms of the 
dear girl. And then he announced that he must 
go back to India, at which she grew pale. 

" But that won't make any diflference between 
you and me, Carry, and by the by, perhaps you 
may rentnre to come out, when I am a littfe 
richer, and able to keep a wife. But we will keep 
all this to ourselves because, you know, my bro- 
ther has a queer temper, and if he heard of my 
e ngagement, he might not make me any more 
advances, and you know I am only a poor soldier." 

This seemed very reasonable to Carry, who was 
r eady to love him openly or secretly, as his royal 
highness might decide, and it was, therefore, 
agreed between them, that matters were to remain 
in statu quo until better days arose. 

When Carry came to tell her mother that the 
Captain was going, and the nature of the under- 
standing between them, that good lady expressed 
herself in a very different style about the whole 
affair. She let her daughter off pretty lightly for 
not having made her a confidante earlier; but 
she would by no means consent to a long engage- 
ment, still less that her daughter should ever go 
out to India to marry, and, in the mean time. 
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keep an engagement secret, which, to her ideas^ 
OQght to be proclaimed at the housetops. 

^^ Go out, indeed ! as if a man who loves a girl 
can't come and fetch hier I " 

And notwithstanding all Oany could urge in 
favour of her lover, Mrs. Evans was inflexible, 
and peremptorily forbade any ^igagement between, 
them. 

" Our George is right The Haughtons are all 
a bad lot None of the Berryshires would have 
behaved so ! However I Til just see him the next 
time he comes, and give him my mind, and say 
good bye for you." 

So the next day, when Craven Haughton 
walked through the passage leading from the 
office, past the parlour to the kitchen, expecting 
the usual " Glass of our home-brewed, Captain ? " 
he was confronted by Mrs. Evans, in a fresh cap 
and clean dress. The good dame thought that 
being furbished up, she could better go through, 
the coming scene. To her husband, the owners 
of Berryton Castle and Haughton Hall were the 
same — he regarded them as good clients on a. 
par. It was different with the wife. She had 
allowed the two inseparables to come and go, 
more out of deference to Leicester, whom she 
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had BTirsed, than to Grant, in whom she took less 
interest He was Leicester's friend. So with his 
brother Craven, it was mostly on account of his 
connexion, through Grant, with the Berry shires, 
that he found himself so well received. 

Of course his agreeable manners went for some- 
thing — that is, as long as things went smooth — 
but when it came to a necessity for speaking she 
was quite prepared to " give it him," words which 
mean a good deal, and which certainly she would 
never have dreamt of, in the case of the late Lord 
Leicester, or any of the Berry shire people, a 
difference which we incline to think was much 
more due to the old connexion, than to any feel- 
ing of respect for that family, as holding a higher 
rank. 

*' Ah I Mrs. Evans,'' said the Captain gaily, 
"come as usual for some of your home- 
brewed." 

" Walk in, sir " (she did not say Captain to- 
day). Careless and light hearted as he was, he 
noticed it 

She did not neglect the brave British custom of 
hospitality, but set before him what he asked for. 

" You are going away, Captain, my daughter 
tells me, and I'm sure we all wish you a good 
voyage and every success.*' 

D 6 
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^^ I hope we shall not he long separated, Mrs. 
Evans." 

*• That depends on how you both keep your 
minds towards each other ; Carry has told me all 
about it. I'm not going to have any secret 
engagement between my daughter and you, 
Captain, and so don't suppose it" 

" Your daughter made no objection the other 
day, when I spoke of being obliged to return." 

*^No secret engagement. Captain, I daren't 
mention such a thing to my old man, it would be 
the death of him. We have always been an open 
above-board family, and we've not sought you for 
a son-in-law." 

** I know that. I have sought Carry, and she 
professes to return my affection. If I can't 
marry her right off, it's not my fault that I am a 
younger son." 

** I suppose the truth is that your brother has 
been saying a word. He is always poking his 
nose into everything, be it elections, or love mat- 
ters. But you won't find either my old man or me 
consent to any secret engagement^ that he knows 
nothing about May be, he is his own master ,^ 
but 80 much the more reason fordoing everything 
open^ particularly where he may fancy his family 
honor is concerned." 
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*^ TiM fBaaHj hoaor is as safe in my keeping ag 
in his, Mrs. Evans, bat I can't help his having 
his say in matters like this.'* 

*^ And I can't help having my say, and it's this^ 
Captain, that you must both be free. If you 
oboose to oome back, and she's not married in the 
meantime, well and good, but I'll have no secret 
engagement" 

By insisting on this line of conduef^Mrs. Evans 
consulted the fiitnre convenience of the Captain, 
much more than the present feelings of her 
daughter, for, of the two, Carry had drank most 
deeply of the love potion, and was the least likely 
to get over the disappointment ; but for the time 
being, it was the Captain, who was furious at the 
moSotefs refusal to allow an engagement, and 
averred in very strong language, that Carry was 
pledged to him, and that until she broke it off, of 
her own accord, he would not regard anything 
the mother might say. 

In the midst of the dispute, the girl glided in, 
and looked with her pale face, into his heated, 
angry eyes. 

** I have heard what you say-^-allow me to 
finish if you pleas€H-*it is true, I agreed to your 
proposal the other day, without consulting my 
dear mother* Now I know that she does not 
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approve of an eogagement under the circnm-^ 
stances,! will abide by her judgment'* 

*' And this is to be my answer, that love you 
as I may, I am not to look forward to claim 
you at some future time." 

" That must depend on the future, Captain 
Craven," answered the mother for the girl. 

** Will Carry be true to me, as I will be to her? * 
That is the question I want decided.^ 

**I insist on you both being free.' 

*' I want a direct answer from you, Carry.^ 

** You hear my mother, Craven ; I can't disobey 
her, I can't indeed." 

" Because you don't love as I do," he said 
passionately. 

" Some day you will acknowledge that others 
can feel whilst they do their duty. I forgive 
you for being unjust. Good-bye. God bless you, 
Craven I" 

And she tottered out supported by her mother, 
who cast a wrathful glance at the soldier. Often 
again did the words come home to him when 
facts told him how easy it had been for him to 
forget ; graven they were through flood and field 
and furious fight so that the mark came out clear 
again in after years.. 

For reasons of his own, or to be candid, because 
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his notions of the family honor made it un- 
desirable that there should ever be a whisper^ 
abroad, connecting the name of a Haughton with 
their land agent, in the matter of matrimony, 
Edward Haughton kept his own counsel, and 
none of the gossips ever suspected the love pas- 
sages that we have related. The gallant soldier 
took his passage round the Cape and sailed without 
seeing Carry again, and also, without taking any 
steps towards that prudent marriage, which was 
to re-imburse his brother for the advances already 
made^ an omission which did not quite please 
Edward Haughton, who consoled himself that he 
had got his brother safe away from the seductive 
graces of his land agent's daughter. 

Matters therefore resumed their everyday 
course at Berryton, and as it will be many years 
before we again return to the quiet country town, 
we ought to mention an arrival at Berryton 
Castle about the time that Colston entered his 
sixth year. This was a daughter which Lady 
Beiryshire presented to her husband^ a female 
arrow for his quiver, that was scarcely appre- 
ciated by the Earl as one of the other sex would 
have been, but of which, nevertheless, he made 
much, in his jovial way, astonishing Edward 
Haughton, who could not at all understand what 
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there was in a little brat^ as he called a child, to 
make a fass about. 

We note the advent of this child, who was 
christened Edwina after many an ancestress, 
because we desire to be strictly correct in 
chronological matters, but we own that, although 
we expect the Lady Edwiua to turn out a most 
interesting young lady by-and-bye, it must be 
when she is out of her long clothes, and less 
dependent on the kindly nurses of childhood. 
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CHAPTER V. 



BBOTHKR AND SISTEH, 



Carry Evanb never seemed quite the same girl 
after throwing asidef this cup with the invisible 
potion, and her mother watched her with a good 
deal of anxiety. She never complained, but she 
got thin, and out of sorts ; and George, during 
one of his visits, was so struck with the change 
in her, for which neither mother nor sister gave 
him any reason^ that he insisted on her going up 
to town with him to have advice. 

The physicians, of course^ failed, as they must 
fail, who try cathartics for moral ailment, but the 
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artist cmooeeded where the doctor could da 
nothing. 

He was abont to change from his hnmble 
lodgings in a dull street, to a pretty little cottage 
in St John's Wood, where the light and air were 
better, and a large studio in the garden offered 
great advantages to his art. 

He thought that distraction might be a good 
cnre for his sister, so, appealing to her kindness, 
he induced her to undertake the necessary 
arraugements for furnishing and fitting up his 
new home. 

Pear girl I how she threw herself into the 
task, correcting the abominable taste of the uphol- 
sterer in matters of colour, and nearly throwing 
his foreman into a fit, by declaring that she would 
not have a big chandelier in a small room to cut 
in half everything in the shape of a coup dcsUy 
nor the round table nndemeath it, which appears 
for a series of years, to have been the acme of 
taste in the disposal of drawing-room furni- 
ture. She said that if friends came to 
see her brother, they should sit down in com- 
fortable chairs and chat, not to stare at 
annuals, on a circular table. Nor did she neglect 
his dining-room, but asserted the claims of green 
and oak and gold to govern the prevailing hue. 
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and thus anticipated more modem taste, which 
with a Briton, is always most advanced where it 
touches the territory of the stomach. 

The recipe was e£fectnal. Carry went home, if 
not cared, at least with a more cheerfiil face. 

The old people, after that^ began to show signs 
of breaking up ; first the old man dropped off, 
and the mother did not long survive him, so,, 
after their afiiairs were settled, and the mode- 
rate fortune they left, had been equally divided 
between the son and daughter, Carry found 
no tie to detain her in Berryton, but, on 
the contrary, every reason to be thankful 
that her brother offered her a home in his cheer- 
ful suburban cottage, far away from the painf al 
memories of her young life. 

George had been getting on in his profession. 
At Rome He had placed himself under a Flemish 
master, one of those men who cross us at intervals 
in that flat district with the elegance of Vandyke, 
and the force of Rubens, inspiring them. Under 
him he studied anatomy, pursued his laboura 
in the schools and out of doors, and learnt from 
the hand-marks of the dead, how the artist of the 
past, can send his message of love and beauty 
through lapse of ages, to his fellow- worker of the^ 
present. 
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George Evans possesded the qualities which go 
towards making a great artist He inherited 
from his father that foresight, which induces a 
practical view of the affairs of life, and from his 
mother, or some former ancestors, that trace of 
idealism which promised, when cultivated, to raise 
his thoughts abcrr© the Dutch, to the Italian school 
of art. The writer transported above the things 
of this world may please us by idealising thought 
and action which is not of the earth, but if he 
would present us with a work entire, he must 
show that his acquaintance with practical life is 
not mythic. 

In like manner the painter must be the prac- 
tical man first ; the poet afterwards. If he fore»- 
shortens a boy-angePs limbs, he must take care 
that it will pass through the fire of Sir William 
Fergusson's anatomical criticism ; and if the 
writer puts into the boy-angel's mouth, fine 
speeches, he must take care that the story or 
the drama, affords no distorted thous^bt when 
the angel touches humanity. Thus, whatever 
present disposition to look down on practical 
men the artist of pen or pencil may feel, as his 
mind soars towards the idealising of nobler 
images, he must fall back to earth and nature, 
to practice and the haunts of men, if he would be 



reallj great. Those who have felled in the one 
walk or the other, have ever been those who have 
failed to perceive the value of their opposites — 
the practical man in high intelligence from his 
contempt for idealism ; the dreamer from his con- 
teippt for material things. As men fail who form 
too high an ideal of married life, and amidst the 
petty dSsagrimens of a mhuige^ lose sight of those 
fine traits of character which they saw as lovers, 
BO do painters and poets fail in the realisation of 
their dreams, because they forget that amidst the 
beauty they conceive, there must still be accuracy 
of detail, still the creeping things of life in the 
foreground, still the dead dreary boughs of the 
past year, under the living foliage of this, still 
for ever, the passions of our race, as well as the 
hopes of our better nature. 

When George had passed through the hard 
drudgery, and begun to paint for bread, he ad- 
dressed himself to what would pay, reserving his 
spare moments, not to spoil much canvass with 
heroic ideas, but by careful reading, to learn what 
history and poetry had suggested on these sub- 
jects. He delayed attempts at epic poems until 
rough penny-a-lining had taught his pen to speak 
readily — in other words he did not refuse small, 
and to some artists, undignified work. Publishers 
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who wanted illustrations for a new work, always 
found him reasonable, punctual ia his work, and 
ready to put himself out of the way. 

it was this love of work, this ardour in seeking 
new types of form and expression, which saved 
George from the curse of subjectiveness, whieb 
with painters takes the form of mannerism, as the 
lower school of writers subsist on the product of 
self-dissection. And yet there are few who sub- 
mitted their own acts in life to such rigid criticism 
as he did. 

Carry had rarely touched on whet she believed 
his marriage, but once she did say that of course 
she must not always expect to keep house for him, 
to which he replied, 

" No one should be so rash as to say that they 
won"*t marry, but I incline to think I shall not." 

" Why not?" his sister asked, " were you not 
happy before ?" 

** We won't talk about the past," he replied, 
impatiently. 

" Well, about the future if you will," she re- 
turned. 

" If I could bring a girl up to my own way of 
thinking, to understand my paradoxes, to enter 
with me into the conception of the ideal, and then 
not be puzzled, when I descended from my dreama 
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to the severe qnestion of chops ; if I could find 
some one who could be perfectly submissive with- 
x>ut being a slave, then I might think it possible ; 
but as I know such don't exist, why, my dear, 
you must consent to keep house for me, until some 
one carries Carry off, or Colston marries and finds 
me an arm chair.'' 

" You make yourself out much more unreason- 
Bble than you really are, George." 

" I don't think so ; from the world at large 
women get a rough sort of justice Id their own 
homes, that is, they are more considered under 
our Christian dispensation, than under the 
Turks, but let them marry us fellows who have 
to form high conceptions for others, aud who 
form, of course, on that which touches our 
heart, a very high ideal, let them marry us, 
and the first time we find them human, see how 
satirical we are. We have to search in human 
nature, for all phases of mind and temper. The 
search sharpens our faculties of detection. Alas I 
when we marry, we see what we don't want to see. 
The angel tumbles into a thing in petticoats. 1 
am not talking of the common ddsilltisions of 
married life, men and women get through them 
and become good companions, bat the artist,-— 
signifying thereby all which demands original 
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conception, — as well as the patting together, finds 
no companion where he detects the smallest 
Imman infirmity. Such men are not made for 
the pleasures of life, they seek them in their 
ideal, and become in doing so, selfish, egoistical, 
satirical, not good husbands, and but poor 
fathers." 

" How dare you say so, when there are A, B, 0, 
D., whom you know to be the best of fathers and 
husbands P" 

'^ A, has original genius ; B, ditto ; C, I sus- 
pect keeps his wife in order privately ; and D has 
no power except to copy, so there are only two 
husbands fit to be fathers and examples for your 
side, out of all our acquaintance. I am a&aid. 
Carry, you won't prove that I ought to marry. 
Here is my wife," he went on holding out his 
brush, ^^ and she saves me from wrecked illu- 
sions ; she takes me up into the land of great 
thoughts; 1 undream and come back to your 
mutton, Carry ; you are the best of housekeepers, 
my sister — " 

^^ There is no reason a wife should not be as 
good 1" 

"Truel Oh, unbeliever in your brother's 
theories I but when the wife is being courted, she 
also forms her ideal, and mutton enters not 
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Hbateuu Directly 1 regard her as a housekeeper 
flhe will fling out of my studio and weep. Your 
ordiuary man may pass through life without such 
questions being raised. We can't." 

And Carry dia not moot the subject again ; 
she did not like hearing the dry, hard, practical 
way, in which her brother discussed such things ; 
it formed such a singular contrast to the fine 
poetical conceptions that he placed on canvass. 

Clolstoa had of course accompanied his auat to 
London and for some time he frequented a day 
achool in the neighbourhood, but as time went 
on, and tiie lad gi-ew up, it became desirable 
to decide on a more complete educational insti- 
tution. 

Among other commissions that had kept the 
artist supplied with pocket money, was one 
already alluded to in his letter to his friend 
Pacini, which he had executed to illustrate some 
travels in France and Belgium. This had taken 
him for six months into those countries where he 
found his Grreek and Latin of little use, and he 
regretted the living, without ceasing to appreciate, 
the dead languages. For this reason he inclined 
to send Colston to a school in France, and know- 
iug that the revolution with all its terrors, had 
left behind it a respect for the name of artist, that 
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did not then exist in England, he hoped that 
Colston would not hear there, the coarse remarks 
and jeers, which his boy compatriots would fling 
at the painter's son, remarks which might neces- 
sitate a perpetual series of fights with the vulgar 
ones of his class. 

** I don't object to our boy's fighting, Carry, 
and I think he can hold his own, but I don't 
want him to hear at the first start in life, 
that his father is something looked down 
upon by society. It is not that I care for myself 
personally, but I believe it turns out badly. Boys 
fight as i did, and so keep up their brute dignity, 
by-and-bye then forget the early unpleasant 
details, but it makes them fiunkies in after life, 
and the man says ' Jack shan't have the same to 
go through as I hadL' I think this is, at bottom, 
the reason which infiuences me to send him to 
France where '89 taught people some exceedingly 
useful lessons." 

" I am sure, (Jeorge, if you had to fight your 
^ay at school, it has not made you a flunkey, and 
us for that horrible revolution, I can't bear to hear 
you mention it" 

*' A disagreeable cauterisation, my dear," said 
George laughing. "No, I had a very bad time 
of it, because my father was a land agent, and I 
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xlon't choose Colston should have the same. It 
4s quite true that I am an advance on my father, 
but not in the eyes of all the world." 

^' What is greater or nobler than art/' returned 
'his sister. 

^^ Land is greater and nobler, abanker's account 
is far finer in the eyes of our practical country- 
men. What is the use of ignoring facts or 
thinking too much about them? We do our 
duty — Colston I hope will do his — but there are 
boys who rough it, and come out whole ; there 
are others who rough it, and come out with morbid 
irritated feelings against their kind, particularly 
if their force has not equalled that of the very 
biggest brutes and bullies in the school.'' 

'* I don't think you came out with irritated 
feelings, George, but you gained them afterwards, 
which shows that we may have them, independent 
of any boyish experiences." 

" Me I irritated feelings. Ah ! you don't know 
what induced them. May Heaven save Colston 
from ever having the passion and fury against 
certain of his fellow creatures that I have had. 
May he be saved from that, but I pray Q-od he 
may have intellect to discover, and force to expose 
the stupidity of those who over-ride in their 
pride of power and position, all beneath them. I 

VOL. I. s 
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have had another walk in life, beside that of the 
writer or the politician. I have had sense enough 
lefty amidst all my feelings to know that if I turned 
from my original design, I should make a muddle 
of it M.y forte is the brash rather than the pen, 
but never imagine that I have irritable feelings 
without a cause." 

Ihis was the only occasion on which Carry ever 
heard her brother refer to the political opinions 
which he always expressed so strongly, when he 
Qsed to visit their parents, and he did not recur 
to them again. He was absorbed apparently in 
his art 

Qeorge had allowed his sister to have full 
control and management of his son. He had 
said with some sarcasm in his heart, ^' the aunt 
will teach, experience will unlearn, but I hope 
he will retain those moral qualities, which only a 
mother, or one who replaces her, can instil." 

At length they found for Colston a good school 
in France, and then, a college in that country, and 
his progress in his studies, proved to them that he 
did not waste his opportunities. 

Once a year he came to England for a short 
holiday, and at first, Garry was delighted that 
foreign influences had not affected his disposition 
towards those more serious princuples, which all 



!good English women like to see absorbed with the 
4)read and butter of childhood. 

As time passed on, however, and he reached his 
•eighteenth year, he showed symptoms which, if 
the innocent annt did not know how to interpret, 
gave her a vagae indication that her nephew was 
(Sowing rather wild. Daring the few Saadays 
he passed with her, there was more than one 
•excnse fbr not attending church with her, and he 
«tayed out very late, and frequented the phiy, 
and perhaps other places of amasement, in a 
manner which gave the dear little woman much 
anxiety. 

She was not bigoted, bat she was a good 
•church woman of the old school, having a dislike 
to dissenters and long sermons, so that Colston 
had no excuse for saying, that he was dragged 
along a disagreeable and narrow way, for the 
purpose of accompanying his aunt to the saving 
destination she desired. Nevertheless, as we 
•have suggested, there were indications that he 
preferred a very broad and easy road of his own 
selection. 

George was quite easy aboat it all. Of all 
•things he detested coercion, and he judged very 
lightly, that unless a boy was a hypocrite, and a 
milksop, h« could not retain through life, thosa 

X 2 
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mild qualities, which had attached him to the 
petticoats of his aunt, daring his youth. 

Whether there were any other petticoats of a 
less innocent nature to which he might also attach 
himself, was a quest ion which he shirked, as most 
guardians will do. We do not pretend to*know 
all the details of his life in France at this stage. 
He had a fair amount of liberty, and of pocket 
money, and he was near a large town, so it is not 
improbable, that he spent one and the other, as 
young men just out of leading strings will do, but 
whatever might be his light amusement it was 
evident soon after he entered his twenty first year, 
that something more powerful was now affecting 
his sentiments. Uis letters to his aunt were full 
of that passion and tenderness which youth throws 
out when the feelings are deeply affected. 

Carry was interested, and waited with anxiety 
for his return home, which was soon to take place. 

The artist and his sister were seated in the 
little dining-room one summer evening, watching 
the tints of the setting sun, when Gkorge said : 

** Do you know, Carry, it is just eleven years 
since you came to keep house for me.'' 

**The time has passed quickly — for me, at 
least — although," she added with a smile, ^^ we 
will not advertise the years since they make me 
past the doleful.'' 
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I am ^lad to hear joxx say so, I am sure, not 
about your age, but that your time has passed 
quickly ; I sometimes think it must be dreadfully 
dull for you." 

^^You are such a particular old bachelor, 
George," she replied, " that there is always plenty 
of work to do." 

" Never mind, aunt, Colston will be coming 
home soon — I wonder what he will like to be." 

" Will he not follow you ? " 

** I think not — I should not wish it unless he 
had a great fiincy for it." 

<* A soldier?" 

" Ah I you women — it is always a red coat with 
you — they make brave gallants." 

** Or a clergyman ? '* 

" Love and religion." 

Carry's colour changed ever so little, and she 
rose up and stood at the French window. 

^^ Ah I there is the postman's knock," she said. 

The maid entered with a letter. 

" A shilling to pay, miss," said the girl. 

" It must be from Colston," exclaimed Carry 
Evans. 

** Doesn't look like his writing," returned her 
brother, as he broke the seal. 

He was one who controlled his feelings, but he 
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lingered over the letter, and his face set rather 
gwve till bis sister got aoxiona. 
"Nothing the matter?" 
^^Yes, a great deal. Come into the studio 
when yon have read it, and tell me what yon 
think we should do " — and he left her. 

She perused it eagerly. It was from the head 
of the college where Colston was. It announced 
a serious accident that had befallen him, the exact 
nature of which she did not quite gather, as it was 
written in French, but there were the words 
^^jambes rcwpueSy*^ iu itself enough to inspire her 
worst fears for her nephew. 

Ihe letter was dated a week before, and as it 
had come from the South of France it was evi- 
dent that another week must pass before any one^ 
they could send would arrive to his assistance, and 
they had a true British faith in English surgeons. 
George was working impatiently at a canvass 
when she entered, as though the dash of the 
brush could still the yearnings of his heart. 
" Can you make it out, Carry ? " 
"It seems something very bad*— both leg* 
broken, and the collar-bone — a runaway cart seems 
to have met him in a narrow lane where he could 
not get clear of the wheels— poor darling boy." 
*^ Well, we must send off Johnson, the surgeon,. 
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and geft him to see the hoy safe home. I would 
go myself, if I thought it woold do any good.** 

Bat when they consulted Mr. Johnson, that 
eminent surgeon advised them to let him write 
to a man of note whom he knew at Paris, and beg 
him to visit the sufferer and be guided by his 
advice as to the poor boy's return. 

Oarry insisted on being the bearer of the letter, 

" Why, it migbt be weeks," she said, *^ before 
he could move, and all that time in strange hands, 
no I she could not think of it." 

" I quite agree with you, my dear," said her 
brother, " and glad I am that you are here to go — 
and — you don't think the poor boy will think me 
forgetful of him, if I don't go also. Eh, dear ! 
I fear I am very selfish in this, but I fancy I could 
not bear to see him in pain. I should be think- 
ing of— of — well, never mind — dear, dear Colston. 
Gall him Colston," he muttered to himself, as he 
worked away at the canvass. 

*^ Oh I I shall manage very well,^ said Carry, 
" and you shall hear from me twice a week.** 

The letters came in due time, and were very 
depressing. The broken limbs had been verj 
imperfectly set, and the Paris surgeon htid even 
eontemplated a fresh fracture. As for the ooUar* 
bone that had bQen mismaqag<^d too, mid Colst(m 
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•was deformed for life. The short note from the 
Parisian to Mr. Johnson summed np the mischief 
in characteristic style. 

" Mon amt,^^ it said, " Lea Chirurgiens du pays ont 

eteplvs betes que vous ne pouvez croire. JTattrais hien 

vovlu defaire levr hesogne et cotnmencer de nouveav, mats 

la tante ne le voulatt paso. Enjin c^est une mine penible a 

w«r— Qt/e faire ? 

" Qvel Irate jeune Iwrfime 1 pas un mot I et quels 
yeux 1 bonne chance pour les Jilles maintenant, car le 
pavvre diable ne peut pas les suivre, et je crois qu^il 
auraitpu dire, veni, vidi, vici, de ce cote Id, 

Tout d vous, 

JEAN CAGOT, 

In course of time Aunt Carry returned with 
the invalid, just able to crawl about with the 
assistance of crutches, but George went to the 
carriage, and lifted him out, and sat him down in 
the Ircnt room, and looked into his face tenderly 
as a mother into her infant's. 

Poor Colston I he was a sad spectacle. Then 
George went into his study and shut himself up, 
and among his sketches, exhibited many years 
afterwards, there was one of a helpless cripple 
with physical power passed away ; but the light 
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of intelligence beaming from the eye, and con- 
centrated power in the massive forehead, whilst 
submission to a higher will, shed over the face a 
sweetness which is rarely of this world. 
It was the sketch he drew that night 
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CHAPTER VL 



SOME UGHT. 



Wb have hinted that George Evans was getting 
on in his profession, and that he had not despised 
the labour which some of his brother artists 
thought undignified, as though labour could ever 
merit that adjective. Neither had he despised 
the profiession of portrait painting, although it 
was a sore trial at times. 

Does the reader know what portrait painting 
means, in the sense a great artist would convey ? 
It means the representation of the mind beneath 
the outward form. It means that canvass should 



be a vdiicle f^Mr hfafnanitj, not for mere pretti- 
Beesk 

But as he had laboitred for stoail puibliBhers, 
80 he laboured for the vanity which tormented 
him by its requirements. Vanity paid well. If 
in any case he cAionld be cbccnsed of desoending 
when he could mount, let os excuse him by a 
parentheeis. 

^Le travail c'est V effort^'* says M* Jules 
SJfnon. The higher mental attainments are the 
result of sustained effort through^ but not ineces- 
sarily, by. Many generations might be adduced to 
demonstrate the connection between the first rude 
labour of the savage, and the crowning works of 
higher art. For Genius never sprang from the 
loins of ^oth. By this, we mean, not simply that 
the man of genius has to labouiw-that would be 
a veritable traism — ^but that the work that has 
gained him his fame is but the close of long- 
continued elEbrt on the part of the ancestiy— 
efforts not necessarily grand, or in work that the 
world deeme lofty or ennobling, but in walks of 
life where intelligence has been wakened up. If 
we could trace back our illustrious oi^es, who 
will doubt that we should find this long'-continued 
effort established, ceasing sometines no donirt in 
a generation made vapid by wealtk or ill-bealth, 
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starting afresh vrhen the strain comes from some 
long dead ancestor who repeated the eflForts, 
which a distant generation was to see success- 
ful? 

We have been betrayed into a digression which 
has only so much reference to our story, in that 
our artist, following his ancestors, added to the 
store of intelligent power in the world, by long- 
continued effort. He had his own ideas of what 
eventually he ought to perform, but an income and 
a reputation were, he saw, the best roads to the 
leisure that should permit him to carry his ideas 
into practice. 

He had now gained the reputation, and had 
customers for the works which he composed, as 
well as for the figures he copied. As a rule, 
therefore, he revised to paint inane ladies and 
obese gentlemen. If a statesman's lady pleaded 
for her lord, or a constituency begged to do 
homage to genius by the presentation of their 
members portrait, George was ready enough to 
listen. There was a pleasure in idealising the 
countenance that had thought in it, a draft on his 
own intelligence when he sought to impart the 
expression of the mind, and yet not lose the like- 
ness of the flesh. 

Great people came to hioL Ladies of noble 
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rank were not ashamed to bring letters of intro- 
duction from others who had been fortunate 
enough to sit to him. 

But George was sometimes deaf. Among 
others who had come, but without an introduc- 
duction, was Lady Berryshire and her little 
daughter (now about fifteen years old), and 
George being absent or engaged, the great lady 
had sought an interview with his sister, who had 
been once or twice at the Castle in olden times. 
Carry, of course, could not answer for her brother. 
She said very truly that she did not know his 
engagements, and could not undertake to speak 
for him* 

Lady Berryshi re, by no means a person dis-^ 
posed to entreat, reminded her of the old connec- 
tion between George's family and her husband, 
the Earl, and finally ended by begging, as a par- 
ticular favour, that Mr. Evans would name an 
early day. 

Carry conveyed the message, but George named 
no day. 

Lady Berryshire came up again. It would 
never do, she said to herself, that this artist of 
whom she had boasted to her friends, that he was 
a sort of dependent on the house of Berryshire,, 
should not paint her. 



As Qeorge was iksliionahle aad sought after> 
fllie had usn/ie her fHeiid» enTtoua They w<ndd 
finely laugh if she failed. 

But George, for some Teasan of his own, was 
still ^^ not at home " when her ladyship called. 
Now she had got on very well with Carry on the 
occasion of her first visit, and made herself still 
more agreeable on her second, as people will do 
when they want something, and recarring to the 
oM connection between the artist's family and 
the House quite established pleasant relations 
with Carry, in domg which she was ably seconded 
by ker danghter, whose frank, winning ways, 
would have overcome a much more austere person 
than sweet pleasant Carry Evans. 

60 she attacked George again on the subject, 
and then again, making it, at last, a personal 
request to oblige herself, and then the brother 
gave way. 

" But for your special desire, I would have 
seen the Berryshire people a very long way first,*' 
he said. 

**0h! Georgt, you ««ght to be too old to 
speak so rashly. What has that dear child 
done to hurt you, that you should refuse to paint 
herr 

A nd to that George had no answer, and at length 
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yielded to her entreaty, what he would have 
jFielded to no one else. At least he coor 
sented to give a sitting to the daughter, though 
he still firmly declined to paint Lady Berry- 
ahire. 

He permitted his sister to convey this informa- 
tion to her ladyship, and prohably because she 
was annoyed at not bein^ included, she sent iq> 
her daughter in company with her maid Webster, 
a person who might well have sat for one of 
Maobeth's witches. 

Whether it was the contrast between the two, 
or the in Date simplicity and outward charms of 
the child, Gkorge emerged from the studio, after 
their departure, in a much better frame of miud, 
qua the Berryshires, than bad been usual to him. 
He even went so &r as to express himself pleased 
vith Lady Edwiua, and delighted his sister by 
saying that he thought, after all, he might as 
well please the ^^ old woman/' as he irreverently 
designated the very buxom and by no means 
ancient person of Lady Berryshire. 

^^ And then/' he said, ^^ I may perhaps get her 
to order her maid to sit to me. I want her for 
one of my furies in that passage from the Greek 
pby. I asked her if she would sit, bat she re- 
fused point blank. 80 yon see, my dear Garry, 
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that we are intensely selfish in this world. I 
paint Lady Berryshire because I want to make 
use of her maid." 

'^ I don't care about your reasons, George," 
said his sister, " so long as you consent. When 
are they to come again ?" 

" The day after to-morrow. The little witch 
80 charmed me that I sent a message to my lady 
to say I would give her a sitting when I had 
finished the young one." 

/* She is certainly very charming ; 1 don't know 
when I ever saw her equal. Quite a little 
fairy." 

'* Do you hear that, Colston, quite a little fairy ! 
Have they got fairies in France ? " 

His aunt listened rather impatiently for his 
answer. She had tried to sound him once about 
his heart's life in the country, suspecting that he 
had made some engagement, but he had turned 
the conversation, and the state of his health was 
a sufficient reason why she had not pressed the 
subject. Now she thought that perhaps he might 
say something to enlighten her. Like mothers, 
aunts take a wonderful interest in a young man*s 
love affairs, and are always ready to bind up a 
man's wounds when they have not been inflicted 
by their own pet nieces or daughters. 
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But Colston's answers proved that any interest 
in the sex had much evaporated. Perhaps it 
was his accident, which was certainly not calcu- 
lated to keep the divine fire alive. At any rate^. 
he replied : 

" Fairies ! No — don't believe there are such 
things in the sense yon mean." 

" Then you don't etherealize the sex ? " 

The invalid mattered something about having 
done so once, and the artist went on : 

^^ Then you don't intend to have an ideal of 
goodness and virtue?" 

" Perhaps not ; I should never meet with it in 
real life." 

*' Ptrhaps not, indeed, but when you get 
stronger, you will be pretty sure to take a more 
hopeful, perhaps I might say, a less reasonablo 
view of things, my boy ; at present I can under- 
stand, however, that an accident like yours 
may have driven away any tendency to see fairies 
about you." 

" Then you should recompence me by bringing 
the real article," said Colston, with the pettish- 
ness of an invalid. 

" I can bring you a fair specimen," said George, 
kindly. 

^^ And I promise you to prove that she is no fairy 
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at all/* retarned the invalid, in a yonthfal spirit 
of contradiction. 

** You see, my dear," said Gkorge, turning to. 
his sister, ^^ you think me hard against your sex, 
but here is your nephew, just turned twenty, and 
yet sceptical.** 

"I am sorry for him,** repUed Carry. 

" Why should you be sorry, aunt? if I have 
learnt by experience that woman is false — " 

" You cannot have learnt by firesh experieneo 
that they may be true,** returned his aunt. 

" Ah ! Carry," said her brother ; ** who seeks the 
fresh experience when the old has been bitt^ ?'' 

"That is just it," said the invalid) *^who. 
would seek it? As for me,** he added, with all 
the amusing importance of youth, ** I don*t in- 
tend to indulge in any more faith in such mat- 
ters,*' 

'^ Yet faith in humanity seems faith in God, 
and will teach you to bear your troubles,'* replied 
Miss Evans. 

" Faith in humanity,'* repeated the cripple, as 
if weighing the words. 

" Yes," said Carry, warming up with her dear 
woman's instinct against the cold, cynical tone 
which her relatives were adopting. " Faith in 
woman's t^oth and virtue — ** 
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^^ Pshaw I" muttered both her hearers. 

^^ Faith in man's honor and unselfishness-^'* 

" Pshaw I " growled George, in a louder tone. 

** Faith in all but your own power to judge ! 
Don't listen to the school that will teaeh you 
scepticism, but use your education to keep your 
mind free from such influences I question the 
books yon read, question the spirit of the greater 
men that rale our literature, and then decide for 
yourself, whether you can have faith or remain a 
sceptic ; I say nothing about the God we worship ;. 
I merely ask you to see if your intelligence, great 
as it may be, shall enable you to balance all 
things, all actiouH, all results so finely, as to say 
thereafter, I have no faith in a fate which has 
prostrated me, and for which I can't see cause ; 
as for g oodness, virtue, and honour, they don't 
exist, they are all questions of interest." 

" I did not say that, aunt 1 " 

" I know, but I have said it for you. To what 
does want of faith tend, if not to that? You are 
young, and to you women are not fairies ; go on 
in the same road, and at forty you will see, not 
women but monsters." 

^^ God, save me from that ! " said Colston, with, 
a smile. 

*^ Yes, God save you from that, but how, ia 
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the mean time are yon to find poetry in life, how 
judge my fairy fairly ? '* 

" But she is your fairy, not mine," 

*^ Ah ! then you agree not to criticise your own. 
There shall be no balancing in that case of 
actions and results. Oh ! no we will have faith 
then — in what ? In the fancied robe of goodness 
and virtue and pure thou ght in which you clotho 
her ? Yes, but if she is not of our own selection 
we will have none of that undefined faith, the off- 
spring of God's teaching, which protects the weak 
from your reckless judgment, and says with the 
knights of old ^ In all women there is a some- 
thing which we may not understand, but we will 
worship the weakness which is a contrast to our 
own strength.' But no! with your sex it is 
always the same, you can only jud^re kindly when 
your passions have blinded your power of sight." 

** Brava, Carry ! " said her brother, " brava ! 
After that I must hold my tongue. Take charge 
of your nephew, I pray ! lead him into the paths 
of sentiment for all your sex I teach him to have 
a profound faith, and never to doubt. Let him 
get plenty of wounds and, no doubt, you will heal 
them up ! " 

" Yet which of us is right, dear George ? you 
with your hardness of teaching, contradicting the 
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poetical creations of yoor brain, or I with my 
romantic teaching, and mj matter of fact ex- 
istence ? " 

" Voiluy the great puzzle of life 1 " Gborge 
replied, and tarned to leave the room. 

" Stay," said Colston, " I seldom get the 
chance, and I want to speak to you. There was 
a man at our college who seemed to have known 
jou formerly, and who asked me how yon were.*' 

Here Carry left the room for something, but 
the door was still open. 

" What was his name ? " 

<<We called him UenrL He came into the 
service of our head master just before my acci- 
dent happened, and he was appointed to attend 
me, as they fancied I might like to speak English, 
which he spoke very well." 

" I don't remember such a person." 

^^ He certainly must have known you, for he 
talked about you all. He had a scar on his right 
temple." 

"Hushl Hushl" 

" Why ? " asked the invalid, with a look of 
^surprise. 

" Never mind, why. If it is the person I fancy, 
I don't want your aunt to know anything about 
him." 
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^^Then I won't speak so load/' said Colston, 
linking his voice. ^'Tes, this man knew jon 
l)oth ; bat I shoald never have made oat from 
him directly how it was, if I had not heard him 
talking to himself, one day, when he thoaght me 
Bsleepy and then I asked him what he meant, for 
he had said saoh fanny things about me." 

"What did he say?" 

« That he thoaght I was very like—" 

** Speak low," said George. 

*' And what did yoa say?" he went on, after 
Colston had finished his oommanication. 

" That he mast be wrong, fbr aant died before 
1 was born, and then he said ' c'est trds Umy and 
I told him it was very wicked to say it was tris 
Herhy that she was dead, and then be began to talk 
in broken English and said I did not anderstand, 
and that he loved her more than ten thoasand 
mistresses. I think, papa, French people fcalk in 
a very exaggerated way, and then they cry— I 
never cried with all my bone-setting — ^bat Henri, 
when I was angry with him, came and sat down 
by me as yoa do now and said — " 

Here Carry's step was heard again, and Colston 
lowered his voice so that what he said only came 
<o Qeorge's ear. 

** Good God ! " George exclaimed, " and that I 
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ahonld luave been all these twenty years — ^never 
mind 1 Did he tell you anything else? " 

Colston went on in a still lower tone, for his 
annt's steps were heard in the adjoining room, 
^and Gldorge looked at first grave^ and then graver, 
>and at length brightened as if some good news 
had reached his ears, and he said : 

" But he saw your Aunt Carry, did he not? " 

" No, papa, there was some complaint made the 
ilay befc^re aunt arrived, and he was hufied and 
went off; but he came and wished me good bye, 
and said he had always been a wanderer, and 
never staid six months in the same place, and I 
was beginning to ask him more about his life, 
when the surgeon came in to look at the ban- 
^lagei, and I never saw Henri again.*' 

" Do you think they know where he went ? " 

^^ Oh I yes, papa,. no doubt some of the servants 
would know*^he was a great favourite at the 
college." 

^^ Did you ever tell Aunt Carry about all 
thia?" 

^^ No, papa, I was too sick and ill to talk much 
with all the jolting along those horrid cheucsseesJ'^ 

*^ Then, my dear boy,, promise me never to do 
«o. It is long since these events occurred, aud it 
would only reK)pen an old wound to talk about 
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them. I am sure yon will spare year aunt that 
grie£" 

^^ Indeed, I would not pain Annt Garry for the 
world." 

As the young man said these words Gteorge'3 
-sister entered the room. 

** Ah, by the way, Carry, you will have to nurse 
Colston by yourself for a week or two. I am 
going off." 

" This is very sudden, is it not, George ? " she 
replied. 

" Well — yes — ^no— that is, you know, I do 
things different from other men, and I have the 
fancy just now for change of air." 

^^ And just when Colston is getting better! and 
then you have Lady Edwina and the Countess 
coming to-morrow 1 " 

'^ Oh, as for them they can wait; it is only as 
^ favour that I consented to paint the little beauty 
at all." 

" Then is she very beautiful ? " said the invalid. 

" Yes, my boy, she will be too beautiful unless 
her heart be in the right place. So you are dis- 
posed to make her your fairy ? " 

'^11 no ; but what has the heart got to do with 
-a person's being too beautiful ? " 

^* Nothing, as viewed from a distance. If you 
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don't know her^ a beaatifal woman whether good 
or bad is God's fairest creation — to look upon — 
bnt among her acquaintances, if her heart is bad, 
she will pick out slaves, and prostitute charms to 
gam adoration." 

" Then as I am to criticise her, she won't have 
me, for slaves are not allowed to criticise." 

" I am glad to see you are in the right road," 
the artist replied. 

" Carry, dear," he went on, " I will write a 
note to her ladyship and send it by the twopenny 
post; or will you write it for me? I fear my 
manner is too rough to please my lady. She is 
one of those who lives on the bread and meat of 
flunkeyism." 

^^ And so you think I can serve her the dish 
best? Thank you for nothing," said Carry, 
laughing. 

" You know what I mean— you can serve and 
laugh ; I can grin, but I can't serve. Isn't that 
it ? Come try." 

Carry sat down and penned a few lines, ex- 
cusing her brother from the sitting for the morrow, 
and handed it to her brother. 

"Will that do?" 

"Admirable," he returned, "and by the time 
she gets it I shall be half way to— to— " 

VOL. I. V 
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** Where ? Oh yoa bad man to go off in this 
waj. If you had — ^well, I dare say yon have 
some good reason ? " she added, as she saw his 
face was grave and even anxious. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



STOBMT. 



The twopenny post had evidently been at &alt, 
for the next day Lady Berryshire and her littiie 
daughter, Lady Edwina, appeared at the door of 
the artist's residence in St. John's Wood, pano- 
tual to the moment. 

Her ladyship's astonishment at George's ab- 
sence knew no boands. 

^^And Miss Evans, pray is she at home? 
She ought to know something of your master ?" 

'^ Miss Evans is out/' said the maid-servant ; 
" but your ladyship can walk in and wait." 

" Thank you," was the curt reply. ** Edwina, 
when can we come again ?" 

r 2 
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«< Whenever you like, mamma.'' 

^^ Dear me, what a child's answer. I mean 
what engagements have you? Your masters^ 
you know ?" 

'^ The masters can wait, mamma, if Mr. Evans 
wants me, for you know papa said his time was 
worth twenty guineas an hour, and you only pay 
Monsieur Sachini one and — ^" 

" Dear me, what a child it is ; what have we 
to do with the value of Mr. Evans's time ? Stay, 
I will get out and see his sister." 

So Lady Berryshire and her daughter walked 
into the room where Colston was lying on the 
sofa, taking no notice of the maid, who desired 
to show them into another room. He made a 
motion to rise and bow, but they neither observed 
him, and the Countess went on^ 

'^ Really it is too bad of the man dragging me 
up here at this time of the day." 

Here Lady Edwina caught sight of the sufferer, 
and twitched her mother's robe. 

" And I had twenty visits to pay, and—" 

" My dear, what do you want ?" 

Edwina made a little move towards the sofa, 
and whispered softly. Her ladyship turned 
round. 

** Well, my dear, any one can hear what I say, 
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and if Mr. Evans chooses to disappoint people 
and drag them — " 

** I think my father wrote ; at least, if you are 
Lady Berryshire, he did, or rather inj annt did, to 
say he could not receive you to day," observed 
the invalid. 

" Could not receive us I Well, I like that. 
And so your father holds a lev6e, and receives ? 
And pray what is your name ?" 

** My name is Colston." 

** Colston ! Why, there is no family, except 
Mr. Haughton's and ours, that have any right to 
bear such a name. Your father takes other 
people's names for his son, and other people's 
time for his pleasures. Do you know he had 
engaged to paint me and my daughter to-day? — 
that we pay him — " 

And then Lady Berryshire stopped, for she 
felt she was going too far. 

If there was one quality that Colston possessed, 
that marked him as something beyond the ordi- 
nary run of young men, it was his qtriet power, a 
quality not likely to affect Lady Berryshire at 
once, however much it might do her daughter, 
but which she felt when he looked at her with his 
calm, tranquil eyes, and the slightest delicate 
flush came over his face. 
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^^ I am sure my father will be very sorry that 
yon did not get my aunt's note, and still more^ 
that he should have made a mistake at my chris- 
tening. I am afraid it is too late, or he would^ 
no doubt» alter it As to the cause which has 
obliged him to put you off, he will, I daresay, ex- 
plain it, if his private affairs are of great interest 
to you.'* • 

^^ Mamma/' whispered her daughter, ^^ do say 
something nice, and come away. You must have 
hurt him so, to make him speak like that" 

^' I shall not go away ; I am determined to see 
Miss Evans." 

<< Then, perhaps your ladyship will condescend 
to be seated. I am an invalid, unable to move, 
except with difficulty ; but I certainly cannot re- 
main as I am, whilst there are ladies in the room 
standing. 

The youngest at once sat down in obedience to 
this remark, but Lady Berryshire took no notice 
of it, and walked up and down, treading heavily, 
for she was large. 

Lady Edwina had never passed such an un- 
pleasant five minutes. It was as if they were sit- 
ting under the judgment of some great shattered 
power that had all the use of its senses. She 
felt the quiet satirical manner in which he ex* 
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cmBed liimself for the name he bora^ and alto- 
gether thought that her mother had much better 
have held her tongue. 

She had had plenty of ezperieince of people 
trjring to assuage her mother's wrath, bnt then 
thej always seemed to admit that it was excuse- 
able, but here was one who took no notice of it, 
exoept to make a sort of quiet fun of it. What 
must he really think of them? 

There was a dead silence. At length Lady 
Berryshire said, impatiently : 

^* If we don't like this treatment I suppose we 
may leave it I Is that what you wish to say ? " 

*' If you don't like it, I am sure you will ; but 
I don't wish to say anything about it; on the con- 
trary, I am too well pleased to bear the brunt of 
your ladyship's displeasure, because if it came to 
my fether's ears he might feel it necessary to deny 
himself the pleasure of finishing Lady Edwina's 
portrait, for which I am sure he would be very 
sorry." 

Lady Edwina gathered the implied compliment 
with the quickness of her sex, and again twitched 
at her mother's skirts, seeing, with that charming 
delicacy of youth, that she would make matters 
woroe and worse; but it was no use. Lady 
Berryshire was determined to part with a dis- 
agreeable remark. 
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•' And you may tell your father that Lord Berry- 
shire will be very displeased and will take away 
all his custom — " 

At this moment Carry Evans, who had been 
advised by the maid, entered the room. She had 
heard the remark and the tone in which it was 
said, and she was angry that her invalid nephew 
should have had the annoyance of such a scene, 
so she completed the sentence in a tone that 
abashed even the Countess. 

" All his custom — you mean the patronage of 
his lordship's friends. If he is able to do this, 
there is still all England left to come and beg my 
brother to oblige them with his art" 

As she said this she advanced with a quiet dig- 
nity to the bell rope, and said to the servant: 

** Mary, the door for Lady Berryshire." 

" Yes, Carry Evans — I had a right to expect 
more respect from your brother. Your father 
was in our service all his life and — '* 

** Pardon me. Lady Berryshire, in my drawing- 
room, if you like, but not before my brother's 
invalid son." 

And she bowed the great lady out. But Lady 

Edwina who had witnessed this unpleasant scene 

with infinite pain, stepped up to the couch and 

said softly and timidly; 

^^ Please forgive mamjnar-Hshe has been so put 
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out with the servants this morning." Then she 
gave a little graceful bow to nephew and annt, and 
vanished like a dream. 

" My dear boy I '* said his aunt, when they were 
alone, ^^ I am so sorry Mary showed them into 
your room." 

'* Sorry for what, Aunt, that I have seen your 
fairy ? " 

"No, but that Lady Berry shire is so rude, 
always was so when she visited the castle. I re- 
member Lord Leicester — ^that is, the one who is 
dead — ^hated her, and yet she has a good heart 
with all her rudeness, and I dare say would be 
more anxious to make peace than I am. I think 
I will write another note and explain matters." 

^^ Do, aunt, for papa will not like to miss taking 
his fairy's portrait," 

Miss Evans was quite right Lady Berryshire 
recovered her temper in a quarter of an hour, and 
then told her daughter it was a pity to make such 
a fuss about nothing. They could very easily 
choose another day. 

^^ And then, mamm i^ it was so unkind foi^ his 
poor son — ^you saw how ill he was." 

^^ Yes, dear, you are quite right, and I approve 
of your discernment, and to«morrow I will send 
up some grapes for him, and that will please his 

F 6 
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father. I am sure I don't know what excuse I 
shall make if he does not paint yon, I have told 
everybody abont it, and people go mad abont his 
pictures, and I'm sure I don't know why." 

So the next day Lady Edwina, for fear there 
shonld be any mistake, drove her pony carriage 
(g^ had one of her own, though so young) up 
to St. John's Wood, and the groom took a basket 
of grapes with '^ Lady B^*iyshire's compliments 
for young Mr. Evans, who was sick." 

And Colston, who had crawled to the window 
at the sound of wheels, caught sight of the £ur 
young &ce under the straw hat of the period, and 
before he knew her errand, declared to himself^ 
for not the first time, that she was indeed a fairy. 

And then the impatient ponies whirled her oSy 
and Sam, the great black retriever, jumped at 
th^ noses, and played antic after antic in the hey- 
day of dog's youth. 

And the cripple watched till the fairy was 
witched away, and began to think that, after all, 
his father's fairy would be his, and that it would 
be very hard work to criticise, and that perhaps 
he should be finding himself with a apeculative 
&ith in a young ereaturo, he knew nothing of. 

Sappy that spring time of life, when mortal 
beaufy beaes angels'^ isiprefl&i and small the mis<* 
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take our eyes make, when wisdom before as has 
ratified our selectioD. 

Carry Evans had not been far wrong in com- 
paring Lady Edwina to a fidry, such was her 
physical aspeot 

Small she was, as her age of fifteen years wonld 
justify, showing no physical beauty of form, saTe 
such Qs comes firom the grace and elegance of 
each movement.. She possessed an exquisite but 
healthy paleness or, rather, whiteness of com* 
plexion, widi lips short and piquant, and a nose 
net made to command, with tiny nostrils that were 
sensitive ; eyes of the deepest, darkest blue, and 
auburn hair, which came just low enough to make 
you think of Clyte — with all a tempered meaning 
light, which you might have thought a perpetual 
smile, if, when moved to expression, you had not 
observed the dimples, dainty and divine. * 

And then Carry Evans paid a visit to thank her 
ladyship, and to make things pleasant, and Lady 
Berryshire was sunshine itself, whilst Edwina 
asked a thousand questions about Colston and his 
accident, and seemed to feel for another's pain 
without that multitude of compassionate sayings 
which other young people of ton and empti- 
ness would have used. 

This quick peace making between them, may 
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seem somewhat inconsistent with the rank of the 
parties, and the manners of the time, but it mast 
be remembered, that the Evans fsunily had 
acted for the Berryshires for a century — and 
if a great difference existed still in their respective 
ranks, it was a very different space that separated 
the artist in London and the Earl in Grosvenor- 
street, from that which divided the land agent, at 
Berryton, and the inmates of Berryton Castle. 
London has, and has always had, that charm about 
it that it brings people to their level. County 
potentates find their claims to consideration very 
small in the great city, unless they bring some coin 
of brain, towards the general purse of intellect 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



THE POBTBAIT. 



Geobgs had given Lady Berrysliire one sitting^ 
and the day arrived when her daughter, Lady 
Edwina was to have her turn again. No men- 
tion had been made by Garry of that little breeze, 
for she knew it would irritate her brother, and 
she preferred to leave it to her ladyship to ex- 
plain and complain of, as she thought fit, and she 
very wisely made no mention of it. 

Lady Edwina^ then, walked into the studio at 
the hour appointed, accompanied — ^not by her 
mother or her maid — but by her retriever. She 
shook hands with the artist in a pretty demure 
sort of way, as much as to say ^^ I have come by 
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myself and intend to be quite on my good beha- 
yiour I " She had in her face the frank smile of 
innocence, which seemed to say ^^ I am pleased to 
see yon again." Indeed most children took to 
G^rge Evans. In the country houses he was a 
little stem with the fine ladies, and somewhat 
coarse sportsmen of the period. He would make 
dry, sarcastic remarks, which they would remember 
when he was gone, and realise that his sayings 
were not honey for human vanity, but with 
children, his kindly nature burst forth; and 
they don't present such objects for satire. It is 
but a small percentage of thought that goes 
towards increasing human happiness in the gross ; 
the large percentage of men use it to g^n pri- 
vdi^ ends in detail. If childhood gives us small 
sample of reflection, it presents, at any rate, but 
few specimais of selfish mind- working. 

'< Mamma has a bad cold and could not come^ and 
so here I sm, Mr. Evans, all alone. Do you know 
mamma was so angiy, when I said I would not take 
Webster. Webster's ugly, you know, and t saw 
you did not like ugly things about you. Heie, 
Sam, lie down, and be dood, or you shan't be 
painted*" 

The artist watched the child as she flung down 
her hat^ and shook out her curls. When she said 
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that he did not like ngly things about him, she^ 
had made one of child's instinct guesses^ and did 
not in the least mean to pay herself a compliment 
To herself she was quite impersonaL George 
knew it. He delighted to watch this child of 
light and air, fi*(Hn whom thoughts flew like angels* 
messages, having no tinge of self in them. 

^* I am sorry Lady Berryshire has a cold^ and 
just in the middle of the season too." 

*' Yes, mamma caught it at Lady Vavasour's ; 
such a draught on the staircase. Sam," she want 
on, turning to the dog, ^^ when we have come 
oat and done all that mamma wants, and been very 
dootiful, we will go into the country and hunt 
water rats, eh, Sam ? Water rats are ugly, Mr. 
Evans, so we may hurt them n^est-cepaa? but 
not the lambs, Sam— ^lo you hear me, sir ? Oh 
be is so naughty, do you know I've made papa 
buy me this whip, and so I can punish him." 

The tiny whip and the small figure, did not 
seem synonymous with punishment, and Sam did 
not quite understand what it all meant, for he got 
up, gave a shy look, turned round twice, and then 
gave his tail one or two sudden distinct flops on 
the floor. He seenved to say ^^ I should like to un- 
derstand what you are showing this whip for, I've 
not chased a single oat all the way up from Gio»-< 
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venor-street — ^but if you want to make it up, thero 
are one or two flops in token of good will, but 
you don't get me saying, Tm well pleased.'' 

The child thought that without cause of provo- 
cation the exhibition of her whip was unjustifiable. 
So she threw it aside, and shook one of Sam's 
paws, whereat he gave two or three sudden jerks 
with his tail, stuck his head between his fore paws, 
and closed his eyes, as much as to say, ^^ Now let 
us be serious, don't you know you have to finish 
your sitting ? " 

In the meantime the painter had not been idle. 
He adjusted the drapery, near which Lady 
Edwina^s chair was placed, so as to set her figure 
in relief, and began to fill up some of the back- 
ground. 

To artists unable to generalise or grasp the 
salient features of the scene before them— men 
in short, who could only make a fair copy, put in 
the right colour, and eventually produce a por- 
trait, Lady Edwina would have been a sore triaL 
She would never sit still, unless mamma or Webster 
were by, to say something severe, and bring her 
to the ^^ bearings " of inanimate animation 

" There that will do," said the artist, " you can 
leave Sam alone for the present I have my ideas 
about him, which we will try by and by " — and he 
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moved towards the table where his paints and 
brashes lay. 

Edwina jumped off her seat, and ran in front of 
the canvass. 

** Dear me," she remarked, " you have left no 
place for mamma^ though I like your idea about 
Sam—" 

<^ I am delighted that my work meets your 
approbation, but if you don't sit still, I shall 
secure you fast to the chair," said the artist with 
a smile^ ^^ and as for mamma, I have painted her 
already " 

^^ But she does so want to have her likeness 
taken with mine." 

" Serviteur^ Mademoiselle.^^ 

** Que vatUez-vom dire. I think we will talk 
French always, and then I shall escape more 
lessons with Monsieur Contretemps ? " 

^* Then you must have Colston in ; he has been 
to a school in France and talks like a native." 

<< Oh I dear me I am so sorry. I never asked 
how he was, and mamma" 

Here came a dead stop. 
And Lady Berryshire," repeated the painter. 
You see , dear Mr Evans, mamma is rather 
quick tempered, not unkind, you know, mamma is 
never unkind " v. this was very filial and charming). 
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Mends again, you shall go to Berryton, and be 
chained up, and yon shall hant no more water 
rats, do you hear, sir ? " 

Sam heard and gave a great flop with his tail, 
but did not condescend to move. Indeed there 
was a slight grambling still heard, winding its 
way through his larynx. 

Here her little ladyship became very serious. 

" So — so— you don't choose to hear. Very 
well I then be good enough to come here ;" and 
she walked to the door and beckoned Sam, never 
heeding Colston, who looked on rather puzzled. 
The dog followed in a sheepish kind of way, but 
with no more grumbling. 

" Now, Mr. Evans, please to ring the bell for 
my groom." 

The artist laughed and rang, but before the 
last sound had died away, Sam gave signs of sub- 
mission. He walked round and round his young 
mistress, then he poked up his head for a hand 
kiss, then he made a premature gambol as if he 
wished her to understand that they must get out of 
this region of art and paint. 

*'No, no, sir. You know very well what I 
mean. I am not going after cats." 

Sam seemed inclined to admit he had made 
a mistake. So he sat down on his haunches,^ 
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pat his tongae out, and waited as if ready for 
anything. 

Mary answered the bell. 

^^ Never mind, Mary ; John need not take Sam 
to Berryton this time." 

Mary was more pnzzled than the dog, so she 
shut the door. 

" And now, sir, come and be presented." 

Ihe dog followed his mistress very hmnbly. 

** A paw, sir, there 1 be dood 1 " 

And so she presented her servitor to the cripple 
who stooped (he had not far to stoop, poor fellow) 
and shook hands with Sam, whilst he said; 

^^ I owe yon a thousand thanks for the grapes 
Lady Berryshire so kindly sent." 

^^ Oh I yes. Mamma hoped you would like them, 
«nd now, Mr. Evans, let us get on." 

She dropped a little of her hearty frank manner 
towards Colston, as if it was time to return to 
her good behaviour, but the fit of gravity did not 
last long. 

^' So, mademoiselle, that was the fruit you spoke 
of just now — what a mystery you made of the 
whole thing--one might fancy you had been pur- 
veyor in person." 

Edwina blushed. 

" Well, perhaps I was," she said simply; "it 
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was just as easy to drive here as round ibskt 
eternal ring, where, indeed, I seldom show myself, 
for mamma does not like it nntU I am come out. 
Now are younot going on with your work ? Oh ! 
how I do take np your time. Yon mnst be very 
tired of me.*' 

*' Colston, what do yon say ? are we tired of 
her highness, or may she stay a little longer for 
you to properly criticise ? ** 

The yonng man coloured. He nnderstood his 
&tiier's bantering tone, bat Hne little lady took it 
np. 

^^ Now I shall jnst stay to tease yon, aaid I 
riian't be ordered to stay or go according to yonr 
&ncy even if you ore going to criticise me.'* 

** Colston, woold yon like to be teased ? Then 
get the portfolio in the coro^ there, and as her 
hi^mess won't take the slightest interest in all 
my best designs, I think she will manage snc- 
oessMly to tire your patience eskl tease me." 

^^ How can yon say that I don't take an interest ; 
only yon see I did not understand all the clever 
things you showed me the other day." 

^^Her highness is candid," the artist went on, 
in the same tone of banter, ^^and also, I must add, 
much too fond of frolics with Sam, to think of 
anything seriously." 
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The little faiiy could stand the banter pretty 
well, up tx) a certain pointy but when there came 
something that had a modicum of troth in it, and 
she felt that it was meant serionsly^she got fairly 
pat out, and crept into herself as it w^e, leaving 
a dead silence to intervene. 

Colston noticed the look] of half pain, and 
thought it was his turn to make amends for a 
par^ifs speech. 

^^ Papa is earnest, but he did not mean to hurt 
you,*' he whispered. 

** I know I am very wilfol, and by and fcye I 
«hall undefrstand all he takes sxi interest in, but 
he should not be too exacting with *pooT little me ; 

Colston was quite ready to judge his fether 
very severely, but before he could reply the artist 
toofc tip the word again. 

^^Nayl I feel I am too severe, let us make peace 
and be friends ! and you have taught me some 
things too;" he went on in a half soliloquy. 

"Have I?'* said the child with eager pride. 

^^ Tes ! when you reminded me the other day 
that you took pleasure in the open air and the 
wild flowers and the fems^ you hinted a doubt if 
I oould paint anything half as good as the sim- 
plest ' miaden's hair,* aiid so I remembei!^ that 
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art should be hamble as well as powerful, and 
you have thus helped to fill up the teaching of 
your uncle Leicester and his friend Haughton." 

What made George refer in kindly tones to 
her uncle and his fnend ? We know that this is 
the first time their names have been breathed for 
years. 

A few words like this, flattering to the girl's 
pride of mind, not of person, brought back the 
dimples, and when Gborge left the room for a few 
minutes, Colston forgot his mission as critic, and 
found himself saying words of peace and com- 
fort, and at length, when there was no fturther 
excuse for staying. Lady Edwina took her seat in 
her phaeton, to the great delight of Sam and the 
groom. 

The ponies whirled away somewhat faster than 
common. The little whip might have swept off 
a fly so vigourously did she use it Girl of wealth 
and happy surroundings I Some one has hinted 
to you that you should employ your head, that the 
grace of maidenhood does not give power of ob- 
servation — that to consort with those you respect 
you must be able to understand the mysteries in 
which they are initiated. 

Perhaps they are wrong as the world goes I 
perhaps, to sit in your boudoir, receive visits^ 
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acquiesce in the orders of your rank, believe in 
nothing but what convention has marked out for 
yon — ^perhaps, all this is the true road for your 
intellect — ^your grace will illume whatever it 
shines upon — of that there is no question — ^but 
whether is best? to enter into the sentiments of 
art, or acquiesce in the convention of your world? 
to look and thuik ? to be looked at and saved the 
trouble of thinking? 

Doubtless the balance at this moment is in 
favor of Art and Nature, for you have simplicity 
to help you in the right path, and the girl who 
loves dumb creatures is not far from respecting the 
thuigs which others worship. 

But where was the young man's criticism. 
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OflAPTBR IX. 



oHoofima A CAXSEaL 



Colston Evans had completed his twentieth 
year when the appalling accident occorred which 
has been briefly described in the sixth chapter. 

In outward appearance he presented at the 
best, but a sorry spectacle^ so far as physique was 
concerned. Supported by a crutch under the left 
arm, and assisting his steps with a strong stick in 
his right, he moved about with difficulty, for the 
injury done to the collar bone, or the imperfect 
attempts at rectifying it, had caused the head to 
assume a sunken appearance between the shoul- 
ders, with an inclination on one side; 
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Bat when you began to obaerve the head you 
forgot that the figure was spoiled. He was not 
exactly handsome, but there was something won* 
derfully attractive in his &ce. The lower part 
you glanced at, — ^it did not detain you. The 
upper part held you fast i he massive brow de- 
noted power, the blue eye, suavity, shining with 
the quiet life of thought Ton still loolDed, 
watching the expression /)f the &ce as a whole, 
and your eye caught an ear, modelled like a gill's, 
and the nose was clean cut as a statue's. If, 
following up the interest which your study of 
his head would be sure to evolve, you at- 
tempted to prejudge his future character, you 
would probably have asked yourself whether the 
physical infirmity acting on the temperament 
might not lessen the serenity of which the eye 
gave token, whether the disposition to think and 
enquire might not, by the mysterious action of 
the spleen, influenced by the injuries he had re- 
ceived, turn into a spirit of harsh criticism ? Was 
die head so powerful as to counteract the inj3u- 
•ence of the body ? Was there not a something 
about the lips, not so evident as with the artist, 
but still clear enough, that indicated a sarcastic 
^disposition ? 

That a great change for good or for evil would 

G 2 
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be the result of the accident, the artist felt sore. 
In good health Colston would have thrown off the 
animal life, in sports with his own and, perhaps, 
in passion with the other sex. One of the sources 
was cut off from him, what about the other ? 

*' If the little mischiefs send a man away, at 
least, he ought to be able to run fast enough,'' 
said George to himself, in a grim and ungallant 
musing. ^^ No, God .help him from having too 
much passion in his nature ! Would then the 
brain balance steadily, and would the excess of 
life take the form of genius or would the animal 
unsubdued, availitself of the intellect only to send 
grudging thoughts at his fellow mortaPs physica 1 
pleasures?*' 

That was the question which the artist revolved 
in his mind whenever he entered Colston's room, 
and watched him, with a tenderness little in keep- 
ing with his somewhat stem exterior. 

Certainly it was a hard lot for one who had 
brought to out-door games among his fellow col- 
legians all the grace and vigour of the north, 
with less of the brutality that helps to make up 
English energy. A harder lot still it would have 
been, if George Evans had led him to suppose 
that he was to follow a military career. Such an 
idea was not out of the range of probability, for 
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the now well-known artist conld easily have 
commanded a commission, through the favor 
of his numerous patrons. But that was never 
thought of seriously. The feelings of Gteorge 
Evans were too strongly in favour of the school 
who despised pipe-clay if they respected bravery, 
and if it is but lately that the national fire eaters 
have begun to show some respect for intellect, it 
is because Sadowa has proved that brave stupidity 
can no longer hold its own against intelligent 
courage. In those days the Horse Guards prayed 
for more food for powder, not for more light to 
guide the men who furnished it. 

The artist had not much idea of educating the 
young man in his own profession. Perhaps he 
had his doubts about British discrimination. 
Perhaps, no artist, however powerftd, quite for- 
gets, be he writer or painter, or composer, how 
bitter were the days, when suffrages were bought, 
and men, unfit to judge, had still the power to 
sneer. True, the load had been lightened for him 
by pecuniary assistance from his father during 
the early stages of the journey, and if he took to 
it, Colston might expect to reap all the advan- 
tages of his name and teachiug, but painting 
means standing up, going about, and much phy- 
sical as well as mental power. 
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Against taming his talents to literature there 
teds not the same objection ; there was in that 
line a goal to be attained. We have mentioned 
George's strong political feelings in early Kfe, 
and the expression of his wish to his sister, at the 
time when they were considering Colston's edu- 
cation, that he ipight have intellect to discover 
and force to expose those against whom he him- 
self felt so strongly. 

We have hinted that since then his political 
temper had become softened, and we might 
almost say that he had no longer within him that 
fierce party feeling, which, daring the life of his 
father, he had so bitterly shown. We shall have 
reason very shortly to explain the reason of this. 
At present we have rather to illustrate the fact 
by the tendency of his resolves as to Colston's 
fature. 

'^Literature was all very fine," he said, to 
himself; but what has the northern novelist said ? 
^^ It must be used as a stick to aid, rather than as 
a cratch to support.'* 

Colston, however, saved him from much de- 
buting, by devoting himself, as soon as his health 
improved, to light essays, one of which was des- 
tined to have a remarkable inflaence over his 
futare. 
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One day Qeorge was potting some final 
touches to a large picture of Hector and Andio* 
mach6, when his maid annonnoed a visitor. 

" What name ?'* he asked the maid, curtly. 

^Hewon^t give his name, sir; he says he 
never does." 

" An elderly gentleman ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

** Ah I I know. Ask him to walk in." 

The visitor was a small, lean, sharp-featured 
man, dressed in a long surtout and knee breeches, 
who had many times given the artist commissions 
but without ever revealing his name. He paid 
before-hand, and took the pictures away himself; 
and George was too well satisfied with his patron 
to attempt to break through an incognito which 
it seemed his fancy to retain. 

** Oh ! Mr. , I forget your name ; glad to 

see you," said Gkorge, on his entering the 
studio. 

*' No, you don't forget, for you never knew. 
Always be precise in language, as you are in 
form," replied the visitor. 

George took no notice. If he did not know the 
man's name, he did his manner. He was an 
obstinate, brusque, business-like customer, and 
George liked him, for he was a pleasant contrast 
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to the multitude who bored him and brought 
nothing. 

^' Well, what can I do for you ?" 

" Paint a picture." 

*^ Large ?" said the artist, briefly, knowing his 
man. 

" Life size." 

** Many figures ?" 

« Two.'' 

*^ Period?" 

" The herioc ages." 

*' So many of them ; be explicit" 

" Heroic in fiction, of course. There is no 
such thing in reality," was the reply. 

"Which fiction?" 

" Homer's." 

" I think we had heroisms in our seventeenth 
century," said George, uncovering a canvass; 
" but here is what will, perhaps, suit you." 

" Hector and Andromache. Humph I woman 
has a dash of sentiment — won't do." 

" Must do, if you want me to paint for you ; 
shan't take your imagination, though I will your 
order." 

^« Price?" 

" Two hundred." 

" Pounds ?" 
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" Guineas,*' 

" When do you retire?" 

" From where ?" 

" St John's Wood.*' 

" Don't know ; haven't thought about it" 

" Ought to." 

** Don't think so — plenty power left yet" 

" Ought to, I say." 

*^ Ought not, I repeat." 

*' I'll tell you what it is, young man ; I dare- 
say you're near fifty, but I'm near seventy, so I 
may call you so. I like you." 

" Much obliged, old gentleman." 

^* Don't sneer, sir; it's a bad habit Did it 
myself once before I made my fortune." 

^^Yes! fine linen has an emollient effect on 
the biliary ducts. You see, I don't wear cam- 
bric." 

*^ Let us be serious, Gteorge Evans ; you ought 
to have a place in the country. I've got one, and 
when I'm dead I don't know what will become of 
it ; but I've spent a great deal of money on it, 
and it's about as pretty diggings as you'll meet 
with — ^just suit you. Now, I'll make a bargain, 
if you'll finish me this Hector for a hundred — 
pounds, you know — not guineas, I'll leave you 
the reversion of the place." 

B 5 
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" Tou are very generous — ^ 

** Not a bit — ^never was. At a certain price — " 

« Oh I" 

" Yes, at a certain price. I know you'll take 
it, and I shall — ^well, the hospitals '11 have the 
money.*' 

" In feet, I am to pay you a hundred pounds 
now, for the refusal at your death, of a place that 
I don't want, at a price undefined?" 

*' Precisely." 

**It don't seem much of a bargain," said 
Gleorge, with a quiet smile. 

** It's a pig in a poke, certainly, I admit that ; 
but you see Fm quite candid, which in itself s 
worth half the money." 

Just at this moment. Carry put in her head to 
aBk her brother to spare her one minute, and 
Gkorge, with a ** beg your pardon," left the room. 

The little man peered about, and seeing on 
the ohimney-piece a manuscript that Colston had 
been reading to his fether, took it up. As he 
^ead he became interested. It was a comparison 
b^)tween the French and English systems of 
flffiaing, and was remarkable not so much for 
originaliiy as fbr a certain clearness of exposition 
Of the filets, and fbr the conclusions, which seemed 
quite free from national bias.^ 



The reader was stmck. Nevertheless, he was 
not so much absorbed, but th^t tiie had time to re- 
place it, habti^ the painter re-entered his studio, 
«.d the vkitor WM atanding wkh hia ba«k to the 
fottf^iaee, apparently inspaoting the Hector and 
Andromache 

Oeorge took up the speech where they had left 
offi 

^^ Candour is a rajre virtue, I admit; but I 
think if I was to advertise for it, I eouM get U 
for less tfau fifty pounds*'' 

" Then you won't take my offer f " 

" County ?" 

<< Woa't telL" 

f' Soil r 

« GraveL" 

<* Aspect P*^ 

« South,?' 

"Fishing?^ 

<* Hot exckislve/' 

^< Hunting ? Ah I but I don't hunt, and poor 
Oolstcm never wilL" 

w What's th«f s you say ?" 

^^ Oniy I've a son wtio^U never hunfr— a crip- 
ide.*' 

'^ Wha4 are you going to 4p I'vi^ him?" 

^' Don't know, I'm sure.'' 
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" Paint r 

*^ Think not — ^might snooeed, but that's not his 
tendency; think of mercantile pnrsoits." 

^' And yet a son of yonrs must have uncommon 
energy/' said the eccentric visitor, half mnsing^ 
^* as he is infirm it's obvions he can't spend it as 
I did mine." 
" How was that ?' 

<^ like onr race to be sore— I mean that pro- 
portion of it who have animal over^riding their 
mental qualities. They go to the devil, donH 
they^ because the balance is iU adjusted ?" 
'' May be." 

'^ May be ! but I tjell you it is. Ah ! what 
energy I had in my day, and what a mess I made 
of it" 

*^ But you made money as well as a mess." 
*^ Money. Bah ! I had finished what they call 
^ sowing wild oats' and when I had no more to 
sow, I found myself at forty, without cash, but 
with plenty of brains and the balance of physical 
and mental power so well adjusted that I could 
make use of them. Good I I set to work and 
made money, and in ten years I was a rich man. 
But where was the wife I ought to have married 
at forty? where the children growing up to 
interest me? Yes, wild oats don't altogether 
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take from us the power to gain wealth if that 
was all a man wanted, but the time spent in 
sowing them might have planted trees that would 
yield, even better fruit, than cash." 

*^ I should think yours would be an interesting 
biography. You have energy enough. Why 
don't you sit down and write it for the benefit of 
mankind." 

**And the printer, no thank you; but your 
son. Can he write ?" asked the strange visitor. 

**I think he could do correspondence very 
fairly." 

^^ I don't mean that, but essays, articles. Put 
forth from the brain the quintessence of man's 
thought Sponge out the fallacies of quack 
statesmen with caustic words. Tell parsons how 
to preach, and politicians bow to propound truth,, 
that's what I mean by writing." 

" I have thought of it, but he is young yet" 

'^ Never mind ; it is, or ought to be a profes- 
sion, and he must serve his apprenticeship, and 
when ready for the battle, perhaps I may be of 
use to him." 

•* Then you do write ?" asked George, 

^* Me ? No, did I not tell you that I had sown 
wild oats in my youth and people must begin 
writing early, but I own a journal for propagating 
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certaitL opinions, others write for me and get well 
paid^ in time your son may do the same^ 
and--" 

" That is if he can support your opinions ?*' 

** As for that, I suppose he is in the same way 
of thinking as yourself. I guess we are in the 
same political boat, that is, if you ever think of 
politics." 

^^Yes, but I don't intend to influence him; he 
must think out his opinions for himself." 

^^That is utrange, Qeorge Evans," said the 
visitor, in a tone of astonishment ^^ Surely 
fhere is a right road to follow in politics, and you 
afe not the man to allow your son to take the 
Wtong one." 

*' What is right ? what is wrong ? how much 
have personal feelings, in place of calm judgment, 
influenced you and mef'^ 

" Speak for yourself, if you please." 

*** Well then, I will speak for myself, and I say 
that personal fedings have influenced me and 
tiiat I would rath^ see my boy argue out the 
truth for himselfi" 

*^ You mean to doubt if you have been in the 
tight track r 

<* Ko. I believe I have managed to hit the 
iound principles so fiar as I have meddled with 
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politics^ bat I know now that I was led to them 
by personalf eelings wrongly engendered, and I 
would rather have hit the mark without having to 
regret the feelings that led me to it" 

^^ You talk riddles to me. But I suppose you 
have always been in cloud-land in politics as you 
are in your art ; for myself^ I am satisfied that I 
have my principles firmly established in my 
brain. However, your son will come naturally 
to our side if left to himself. It is only early 
teaching and convention that can ever make a 
young man blue. So when he has written a good 
thing, send it down to the office of the ^^ Cos- 
mopolite'' and we will put it in. And now about 
our bargain ?" 

*^ If it will please, I accept/' sud Gkorge. 

" Oood. You won't repent it, and now I'll 
off to my lawyer and make a codicil, and thiB 
day twomonths, I shall call for my pictura Here 
are the notes. Gk>od morning." 

<* Well, I think I've made a jM^tty fool of 
myself," said Qeorge, after his eccentric visitor 
had taken his departure. ^^ Never mind, the 
old boy has paid me a good many hundreds, and 
he seems gratified. And if he can give Colston a 
help in his literazy career, that may be worth aU 
the money/' 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE REPLIOA. 



^' 



George Eyaks was one of those men who loved 
Art, not merely for the sdsthetio pleasure it 
brought He thought he saw in it> when thoroughly 
repandue^ a great civiliser. He loved to recall 
the histoiy of merchant princes in the golden 
Italian days, who had supported his art-ancestors. 
He saw that it was not the representatives of an- 
cient homes who encouraged him, but the money- 
getters of the factory and the forge. But the dif- 
ference between Manchester and Venetian mer- 
chants, was, that in those days Venice had taste 
to govern the school, now, the school governed 
the taste of the merchant. But how govern it 
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efficiently ? George concluded, mnch as it went 
against his still independent principles, that 
fashion must be used. K fSsishion in pictures 
could ever be brought up to the level of good 
taste, then would the money of the merchant flow 
only to those studios where the best form of art 
prevailed. 

The best commissions came from Manchester 
and Birmingham, but those who gave them fol- 
lowed fashion, not truth. To benefit art, fashion 
should be taught to mark as noteworthy^ not 
what was Pretty, but what was PowerfaL 

It was for this reason that he was at home 
much more to fashionable enquirers, than, as a 
matter of taste, he would have chosen. He en- 
listed recruits for their vanity ; he hoped for a 
percentage that would criticise. He had inwardly 
his own particular contempt for fine ladies' 
judgments, but he knew also that fine ladies in- 
fluenced fine gentlemen, and that fine gentlemen 
led on their sons, and that sods' sons, when they 
respected the profession, would enter it, and to 
carry his thought to its extreme unspoken mean- 
ing, he fancied that the more that refined intel- 
lect was brought to work professionally — ^work as 
they would at statistics or blue books — the greater 
would be the result for the English school 
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He was independdnt enough to hold such 
opinions ; he had a reputation to enforce them. 

It was thus, in a half sportire way, that he 
sought to train the mind of the Ladj Edwina 
to think about art, as well aa about nature, and 
he encouraged her to come up for many more sit* 
tings than were absolutely necessary to perfect 
the portrait The consequence was that he made 
a tihef d^oeuvre^ beyond anything in force and 
character, that he had yet completed. 

George loved to have Colston in his company, 
and whenever the invalid was tired of reading, 
tibe artist would encourage him to come in and 
chat whilst he proceeded with his work. 

Colston seemed to take a great interest as 
long as his father was occupied with her little 
ladyship^ and certainly as it grew under the hands 
of the artist it became the veritable ehef cPcewore 
we have hinted. 

George Evans was one of the few who had 
caught the spirit of Beynolds, without making 
the master's teaching an excuse for slurring his 
work. Indeed there were in his foreground what, 
later on, would have been called pre-Baphaelite 
delicacy and minuteness, but in the head he threw 
all the power of Beynold's expression, with the 
refinement of handling, which a subject so youth- 
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ful, required. He caught the healthy spirit of 
childhood, with our conception of angels. Itwaa 
only by the few who thought before they criticised, 
that the marvellous handling could be realised^ 
Colston was one of them. Lady Edwina herself 
scarcely perceived it. 

" You must keep a copy,*' said Colston, one 
day before it went home to Lord Berryshire's. 

** Why ? do you want to criticise her in the 
spirit?'' 

" Because it seems to be your best conception." 

*' I think you are right, I never worked at any- 
thing with so much pleasure." 

And by some mysterious process, Colston 
spirited away the replica to his own room, and 
without frame it stood on his drawers, recalling 
the child of innocence and grace who had said, 
** pray forgive mamma," when his spirit had been 
irritated by the mother's want of feeling (bru- 
tality my countrymen would deem too harsh an 
expression.) 

And after that, somehow, Colston did not take 
hidf such an interest in visiting the studio. 

To be perfectly rigid in our judgment of the 
young man we think, that given a good pair of 
legs, and a power of perambulation, be would 
have had more inclination to take her to pieces^ 
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but when youth is stretched on a couch and i& 
unable to pursue his fancy out of doors, we must 
expect a stronger development of reflection, a 
stronger disposition to see a fairy in his sole- 
visitor. 

Lucky is it for himself and friends if it proves 
to have been well and healthily placed I In the 
meantime he strove pretty steadily against the 
fancy, saying to himself that it was absurd, ridi- 
culous, &c., and had he not had warning enough 
somewhere else about woman's vows ? he asked 
himself. Yet, strive as he would^ he looked at 
the replica as he went to bed, and hoped, again 
and again, that some further intercourse would 
give him the opportunity to judge her fairly. 

Of course it was no part of the artist's intention 
that Colston should remain at home without 
regular occupation, the moment that he was 
capable of moving, without absolute injury to 
his health. He looked about in all directions, 
and on the occasion of one of his merchant 
patrons, a man in the city who gave him large 
commissions, mentioning his want of a foreign 
correspondent, Gteorge proposed his son for the 

place, and Mr. W , the merchant in question, 

* took him on trial, and being satisfied, eventually 
engaged him at a fixed, but moderate salary. 
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The duties were considerable, but not too heavy, 
and in his leisure hours, Colston devoted him- 
self to the literary work, for which he had already 
shown a taste (not like a good boy, for he is no 
hero, but like one who had not the power to run 
after the vanities of life.) 

At first his efforts were in light essays, notes 
on France, and comments on books, the merits of 
which, no prejudice in the young man's favour 
prevented George from estimating at their true 
value; and that was not anything out of the 
common way. 

Colston ran no risk of being spoilt, unless, per- 
haps, by his aunt, who deemed some of his 
thoughts original and striking, and said as 
much. 

But George decided there should be no rushing 
into print. 

" You would be as sorry afterwards as I was 
that the academy ever accepted my first picture. 
I blush sometimes at the amiable criticisms 
kindly reviewers made." 

" But, Gteorge," Aunt Carry would say at one 
of these re-unions, " you would never have been 
encouraged to go on, if you had not been kindly 
noticed.'* 

^^Not encouraged! then why do you think 
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Artists work ?— for bread yoa will say — trae ; bat 
that, the trade gave me for very ordinary produc- 
tions. No'^no, Garry; great art, such as I 
have tried to reaUse, ooDgtes oat of the soul of 
man, and will find expression, whether critics 
praise or blame. So it will be with Colston ; 
when he has perfected his mere style, he will 
write something that has brain and power in it, 
if the brain is there, and if his physical powers 
can second it 1 fear, my dear Colston, you feel 
your fractures much at the change of weather, 
eh?" 

<< Sometimes," said he ; ^' but it is not so much 
the pain as the longing desire to join you both in 
your walks. One feels so helpless." 

There was a touch of melancholy in the voice 
natural enough, and the artist was obliged to get 
up and poke the fire, and Carry turned away her 
face, and, perhaps, a little dewdrop gathered 
under her eyelids. If, because we do not like 
to dwell on the difficulties in Colston^s career, 
we appear to speak only of hopes realised and 
successes gained, let us, at any rate, note some 
that arose from his infirmity. The acoident 
occurred, as we know, when he had just arrived 
at manhood, the period when sprouting vigour 
would naturally pronounce itself in some form or 
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i>th6r« Let the desire for action satisiy itself by 
brain labour, as it did with him; still there 
were times when the long and dose applica- 
tion would produce a deadening of the limbs 
which exercise could not shake o£El It was with 
him a perpetual fight to mate the physical and 
the mental power. Ah I lucky those who pro- 
duce — ^be it brain or manual work — without 
finding out that a something is lacking to make 
the wheels within move easily. 

In i^ite of all, however, he at length begun to 
realise the painter's hopes, and of all sul^ects in 
tiie world, the one where he came out so «trong 
was the dry question of the ** shipping interest** 
No doubt he re-produced in dealing with it much 
that he had absorbed from the political economists 
whose works he had studied, but; he brought to 
bear knowledge that was available in the count- 
ing-house, and which showed a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the practical part of the question. 

Luckily, just as he had concluded, the un- 
named visitor called to order another picture^ and 
the painter showed him the paper. 

" Mr. W— -, the merchant, where my boy 
works, says it is excellent." 

u^ says so, does he? and a sounder 

opinion in such a question could not be obtained* 
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Will you let me have it for the * Cosmopo- 
lite?"' 

" Certainly." 

" And this will be a very good introduction 
for him. I will leave his name. What is it?" 

" Colston Evans." 

^^ Colston Evans, with the editor, and he will 
be sure of re-admission if he always keeps in the 

road of politics with Mr. W ^." And with 

this, the unknown took his leave. 

This was Colston's first step. He followed it 
up with other papers on the corn-laws, the repre- 
Bentation of the people — ^the currency; and 
although his opinions were not always popular, 
as were not those of the " Cosmopolite," gener- 
ally, far seeing politicians, began to ask who it 
was that wrote so well in that journal. 

Perhaps, if he had left the question of repre- 
sentation alone, he would have gained even 
greater immediate applause, buc the conductors 
of his journal belonged to that small party who 
were early in protesting against the bill which 
had just passed as final. They could not see 
that there was any particular virtue in a ten pound 
householder, which should entitle him to political 
power, above the nine or eight pounder; and 
Colston, when called on to write, rushed into the 
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subject with youthfal ardour, adopting abstract 
views, sweeping away anomalies, and making out 
a fine scheme on paper, somewhat^'w^fer, ^^qu£^ the 
balance of parties, than the editor approved. The 
public did not understand or like his views. They 
were contented in a common sense way, that glar- 
ing injustice had been rectified, and did not enter 
into the "Cosmopolite" ideas that everybody 
ought to have a vote, tempered by the young con- 
tributor's scheme for diminishing the overwhelm- 
ing power of the " demos" by the representation of 
minorities. His arguments fell flat, and yet he 
wrote, as he supposed, on the liberal side, with 
no idea that half his plan would be some day 
carried out by a Tory government and the other 
half, supported without effect by their seceders 
and the thoughtful men. 

Time will tell us who is right or wrong in this 
matter, but those who venture to pray for a 
governing policy which shall be broad and liberal, 
may well look with doubt on the scheme which 
finds favour with reactionists, and contend with 
justice, that to all time there will be a contest 
between those who are narrow in their sentiments, 
but who redeem fanaticism in detail by vigour of 
action, and the class who redeem want of action 

VOL. I. H 
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by worthy toler^ce. Keeping the juste miUeu, 
we may hope that qach men as Lowe, and those 
who think with him, will still retain a usefol in- 
flaence, undeterred by the sneers of others, becanse 
tbey choose to retain the principles of the great 
Liberal party of '32* 

Whilst Colston went on with his labour the 
artist said little. 

Fierce and extreme views on his own part had 
given place to calmer judgment, but the ambition 
he had early nourished for Colston was still strong 
within him. He loved to make comparisons be- 
tween his own starting in life with the pencil, 
and Colston's with the pen, and in making them 
he did not forget his own early feelings. He 
did not know for certain that his son had 
worldly views, or sought anything beyond the 
pleasure of noting truths, and exposing falla- 
cies ; but he had ambition for him, and perhaps 
he knew he had some right to have it As 
he recalled the days when he struggled humbly 
himself, how clear the visionary pictures of the 
dim future came out again I What were these 
pictures ? Crowds proud to be acknowledged by 
him, hundreds rushing to examine his canvas, 
princes, peers, and great men looking at the 
thought which he made palpable, realising the 
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ideal which he made actual, seeing the embodi- 
ment of the poet's fancy. 

And were not the visionary pictures a reality 
now? 

And why should not this one-*-cripple though 
he were, pass from the anonymous fame of the 
pen to the accepted glory of the tribune ? Why, 
if thought sprang from his brain to his paper, 
should it not oome from the lips, to convince the 
assembly of the nation ? 

Gteorge would not talk about this to any one. 
Perhaps he thought it was indeed too visionary, 
and yet one day, in a conversation in his studio, 
he let drop remarks which puzzled his sister Oarry 
much more than they will the reader, who now 
knows some of his secret desires, and understands 
the cause in the past which made him cherish the 
ambition for Colston. 

We have had occasion to observe that Lady 
Edwina's visits did not cease with the completion 
of her portrait ; and one day she was watching 
him paint, whilst Carry Evans, who was a great 
favourite with her little ladyship, sat by knitting, 
when he s€ud suddenly, d prapos to nothing, 

^^ I have heard my grandfather talk a great 
deal about yours. You were great people then 
in Berryshire." 

H 2 
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Her ladjship perked up her little head defiantly, 
as much as to say, are we not great people 
now? 

Oeorge noticed the look, and having on him a 
grim fit of teasing, said, 

. " I read you. Of course you are great people 
now, but in those days, and indeed till very lately, 
your house always returned three members from 
their own boroughs, now you only help a little 
to return the members for North Berryshire. 
What a falling off is there." 

** Will you tell me, Mr. Evans, what I have to 
do with that?" 

^* That's right, Lady Edwina ; my brother is 
very rude to-day," said Carry. 

This was certainly a poser for George, but he 
went on. He must have been in an awful teas- 
ing humour this day. 

" You see, my dear young lady, as a rule all 
people, of all nations, teach their children their 
victories, and never their defeats ; now it seems 
to me you cannot have been taught the annals of 
your house, for you know nothing of their 
victories, and of course can't know anything of 
their defeats, for their victories are past and their 
defeats exist" 

^' I am sure I don't understand you, but I think 
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you are very rude to-day," she replied, with a 
little shake of dissatisfaction. 

George went to a beautiful camelia in the 
comer of his studio and nipped off a bud, and 
came before the little beauty, and bent his knee 
in his sportive, bantering fashion, and presented 
it with half mock, half earnest humility, at which 
she laughed, gave him a playful box on the ears, 
and putting her hand within his arm, looked up 
in his face. 

** You are so enigmatic," she said. *^ What is 
it you want me to know ? You are always cram- 
ming me with wise things." 

" Nay, I thought you would have known what 
I was talking about. Most of the great Families 
(large F, mind) are quick enough to discern and 
talk about their past Yours has lost power, and 
has not replaced influence of boroughs, by in- 
fluence of mind. The consequence is, that people 
have left off talking about your political power in 
Berryshire, and you hear of nothing bat Mr. 
Haughton, because he makes the greatest fuss. 
That is no argument for your father's taking Mr. 
Haughton's place in the way of noise, but I wish 
he would regain the ancient influence of his house 
by allying himself to the party who recognise the 
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march of progress. Bat all this is a riddle to 
jou, and I must apologise for talking so." 

*^ I think you need," said Carry, " I can't think 
why yon should pat sach ideas into Lady Edwina'a 
head. 

'^ My dear, I am patting no ideas in ; I am 
merely showing the road by which she may pick 
them up." 

^' And I will pick them ap, as yon call it; and 
when I go down into Berryshire again, I will read 
all ahont the Family." 

'< With the large F," said George. 

** With the large F," she replied, laughing. 

^^ And then when I come to stand for the 
eounty you will coax papa to give me his support." 

" My dear (Jeorge,** said Carry, " what non- 
sense you talk." 

'^ Of course I will," said her ladyship, ^^ and 
canvass for you myself." 

^' Or for my son, if ever he stands ? " 

The little £Edry hesitated. Her instinctive girl- 
hood made her feel that promifiing for one who 
was an old g^itleman in her eyes, was different 
from conmiitting herself in favor of one who was 
nearer her own age. 

Gtoof ge laughed and relieved her. 
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to leate my stadia.'' 

** Bat about the other ? " she said» hesitatingly. 

^^ Oh ! as for bim^ he must entreat you himself 
when he is Old taough to think of such thitigs.** 

And when her ladyship was gone^ Garry said 
to her brother : 

'^ You don't ktiow how much that child takes in 
eatnest all you say. We shall have her now te- 
i^tibg what you have said to Lord and Lady 
Berryshire." 

Otorge laughed. 

'< If little missy thinks I am in earnest, toM 
mietiXy but she has too much sense to talk about 
what I happen to say. As for being in earnest^ 
* tarit mietix^ I say." 

" What possible g ood could it do you if she had 
her pocket full of all her father's tenants' votes ? '^ 

" No good now, but much value some day, when 
Colston wants to get into Parliament" 

" What stuff you do talk, George ! " said his 
sister good humouredly. 

" Never was more serious, my dear I " 

At which Carry opened her eyes. Her ambi- 
tion for her nephew had not gone so far as this I 

And as we shall not see any of our characters 
for some years, we may say this much^ that Lady 
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Edwina did not forget to read up the annals of 
her house, and to learn that thej had indeed much 
to boast of, not only in respect to their power and 
influence, but also in defence of popular liberties, 
and she astonished both her mother and her 
father, by her knowledge on those subjects, and 
the father said, jokingly, that his little Eddy 
would be like her ancestress of Cromwell's time, 
who hid away puritans in the Castle when the 
cavaliers were foraging, and who was a beautiful 
spirited woman without indulging in the wicked- 
ness of the court or getting sentimental when 
people in power did what they ought to have left 
undone. 
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QUlNl*UA. 



It was an evening in Git mobth 6f Jtind. iToii 
m^ht haird woilddMd, 00 beatitifiil was the neene^ 
ban any one conld sit thh>ugh a heayy banket, 
or quit the ptdre ait, fbir the m&?m of society. 
Bven in town the splenddtit of that evening wae 
r4tnarbable« The stinhad set blood'^red in the 
midst of the orange vapoo^ that is often assodated 
with ity when it bears that tint; above the oran^ 
alternated cakn seaft of pale and deep blnei and 
there were isknds of yellow i^d saflGron and 
narrow bands of rose coloured flakes, and above 
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ally a sky whicli caught some reflections of the 
set sun, and gave you tender greeny tints. 

A small pony-chaise of modest appearance 
came to a full stop opposite Grosvenor Gate, and 
the driver gazed at the glorious sight. 

The servant, an intelligent, rather than a smart 
groom, went up to the pony^s head. After some 
minutes, the driver gave a sign, the servant 
re- took his place, and they set off once more. 

Something in the beauty of the evening de- 
tained the owner of the chaise, or perhaps he had 
an appointment for a more distant hour in the 
neighbourhood. In any case he did not follow 
other vehicles through Tyburn Gate, but turned 
off to the left, and made the tour of the park 
before he thought of joining the rest of the world 
in the regular thoroughfares. 

It was nearly ten o'clock, and the gate-keepers 
were preparing to close the park, yet he still lin- 
gered to catch the last tints over the Kensington 
trees, and occupied the passage through the gate 
just at the moment when a chariot and pair, with 
all the magnificence of plush, came up in ftQl 
speeoL 

^' Hi I there," said the coachman. 

''What are you dawdling about?" said the 
gate-keeper. 
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The drirer of the pony-chaise drew up on one 
side, and the wheels of the chariot and pair grazed 
his own. 

" Sir," he remarked, very politely, to the gate- 
keeper. ^^ I think yoa spoke to me ? " 

**I said ye were a dawdling — that's what I 
spoke," growled the official 

^^Is there any special role as to our pace 
through the gates ?" said the other. 

" Rule enough, if you keep the quality waiting." 

^^ Then his Majesty has not made any rules ? ^ 

The man growled but made no reply. 

** Yet the man is right," said the pony driver 
to himself. '^ I certainly had no business to oc- 
cupy the road ; still, the manner was offensive."" 

So he touched the animal and crossed 
Park Lane, and the pony verging from the slow 
to the fast, with too much precipitancy, nearly ran 
over a man who was about to cross Grosvenor 
Street 

« D— n it, sir—" 

" Good evening," said the driver, recognising^ 
him. ^^ I have just been too slow for a chariot, 
and am now too fast for you." 

The pedestrian looked up. 

^^ Just the man I wanted I draw up by the> 
kerb. I want to speak to you." 
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TbMe w«re few pfeuBseKh-by^ but perliaps the 
itrwager did not want the fterrant to heiur what 
he said, for he lowered his voice. 

Presently the oecupftDt of the poiiy*^chaise 
shook his head. 

^' Yon (jboiidd speak to my father if you want 
me to do anjrthing of that sort'* 

<^ Of ooorsey later on j but I must get your 
consent first to the principle Involved." 

^^ I have my doubts about My powers in that 
direcriitek At any rate it is a matt^ for grave 
discussion afid^would it not be better to be more 
firank with my father ? 7ou know what I mean.'^ 

^^ Tes I but I choose to do things after my own 
ftehion/' 

<<And then the cost?" 

" Cost is otir aflfair." 

^^ Well I I advise you to send your card in/' 
said the driver, with a laugh. ^* Good night, I 
am going round by Williams's to borrow those 
statistics. Oh I never fear, you shall have it in 
time;'' he added in reply to Some remark of the 
pedestrian, and he touched the pony, who trotted 
on. 

The person addressed followed the chaise with 
eyes and mused, 

^^ Strange, that life and energy should be so 
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Mrong, in m body that lifts lost the use of its limbs t 
Ftoves satisfactorily that blood has nothing to do 
with brainsi They talk of racers winning on 
thmee legs, but hang me, according to my ideas of 
wliat makes force, intellect ought not to canter 
in on no legs at alL Bnt| perhaps, I am wrongs 
and all the food went to nourish the breun. It's 
faite posnble. Shows how difiScult it is to strike 
tiie balance of what goes to brain and what to 
bone.'' 

And apparently giving up the solution as im« 
possible, the way&rer resumed his route. 

The person whom he had been mentally critic 
oising, also had his soliloquy as he passed down 
Ghrosrenor Street 

^< That would certainly realise one's ambition, 
if it could be compassed; It would make up fot 
these long hours passed in studying books, and 
seeing little of one's kind. They would reodiye 
one then without regarding one's stature. And 
•^and— ^tush I they say that's &te. Yet it must 
be a fiftte of one's own making, more or less. Still 
young Hercules would carry off the prise agaiost 
poor me. I doubt if wom^i accept the intellect- 
ual as much as the physical-— the power of mind 
as much as the influence of rank. Tush t again ; 
a flg for that if I oouM compass this, but-— well» 
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I doubt if my father will quite accept the old 
fellow's views." 

Further reflections were cut short by the pony 
stopping short behind a coach, which was the 
last of a long string, setting down their tenants 
at a mansion blazing with light, on the south side 
of Grosvenor Square. 

" Kne revels going on here/' he went on to 
himself, ^^ let us see if we can get a look into the 
rooms, from the opposite side of the way. Williams 
is sure to be up till twelve o'clock." 

With this he turned his pony's head, made the 
tour of the square, and drew up opposite the house 
of revelry, out of the way of the carriages, which 
were setting down, and under a lamp which cast 
its light on the green shrubberies of the Square, 
as well as the pavement which encircled it. 

The link men were busy, so was the mistress 
of the mansion. 

In a small room overlooking the Square, com- 
manicatdng with the principal saloon, a knot of 
men were gathered together. They were elderly 
men, all of them ; men of that class, who had left 
off thinking about partners, either because they 
had them, or had ceased regretting them ; too 
old to be wall flowers— if such things existed 
then — and most of them too intimate with each 
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other to stare and get bored becanse they did not 
dance. 

^^ Ah ! Mr. Haughton," said a florid, gentle- 
manly man, who gained his place in society by 
never failing to flatter the man next whom he 
was placed, '^ glad to congratulate you on your 
son's success.'' 

The person he addressed scanned the speaker ; 
then, remembering that he was a man who had 
been introduced to him, condescended to feel 
pleased, and replied, 

** You allude to his speech at York in favour 
of the prisoner Jones. Yes, my son did very well." 

" Got the weak side of the jury," whispered a^ 
bystander to a companion. 

" I suppose you intend him to stand for North 
Berryshire ?' 

*^ Electors are not jurymen," muttered the per- 
son who had already whispered his opinion. 

" We have not got a vacancy yet." 

" No," said the first speaker, " but with your 
influence, the matter once decided on, it is a mere 
question of time." 

^^ Qaite true," returned Mr. Haughton, pom- 
pously, ^^ and with my own tenants and those of 
Lord Berryshire's, we may consider the blue- 
interests quite safe in our county." 

^' But is it true what I hear that his lordship^ 
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has dhown ftymptomfi of latting ?^' said tiie other,, 
in a low voice. 

" Pshaw I no» Don't you see him oVet there ? 
Orantnere wonld never ask him if he was dOubt* 
fnl. Besides^ he wonld have told me if he had 
any idea of changing," said Mr. Haughton. 

^^ All the world is not so candid/' interposed 
the third person who had already made his own 
domments on Mr. Haoghton's conversation. 

Mr. Haughton looked at the speaker with an 
air of profound astonishment, as much as to say, 
who the deuce are you to imagine that Haughton 
of Haughton Hall cannot control the election for 
North Berryshire ? The look spoke volumes, and 
the man who had spoken gave an equally haughty 
stare, turned sharp round, and joined Lord 
Berryshire, who was just coming towards them^ 

^^Your neighbour Haughton seems to think 
that everybody must be presented to him. I put 
in a remark just now, when he was boasting that 
you do nothing without consulting him, and he 
looked up as if he would like to eat ma" 

Lord Berryshire flushed up at this somewhat 
incorrect verson of what Haughton had said, and 
asked the speaker what bad passed, and when he 
had related it at further length, his lordship 
replied, 

^'We have been very good neighbours 
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Bechamp, Haughton and I^ but he's quite mis- 
taken if he thinks that he is to have it all his owH 
way in Benyshire for the fiitore^ and that you 
may tell him." 

*^ Nay, I would rather hold my tongue than 
sow bad feeling in the party/' replied Mr. 
Bechamp. 

^* Quite right, quite right; but the political 
interests of my county are not to be governed by 
Haughton, and although I should be sorry to 
do anythiug against his son's prospects, I think 
We (large W) ought to be consulted first'! 

^^ I am quite of your lordship's opinion, and 
then the mauve party at Corford may wish to 
propose some man quite as suitable for you and 
me, as young Mr. Haughton." 

This was a feeler, for Mr. Bechamp was quite 
aware that Lord Berryshire had just been snubbed, 
politically, by his leader in the Upper House, and 
might possibly be disposed to join that increasing 
party, who were advancing in infiuence, under the 
mauve colour. 

^Mt is not improbable, and I should like to 
have some further talk with you about it. I am 
not at all sure that young Mr, Haughton, with 
all his talent, is the man for us." 

Lord Cranmere, the host^ who was a sort of 
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amateur whip for his party, and had his eyea 
about him, had noticed the passage of looks be- 
tween Mr. Haughton and Mr. Bechamp, and the 
first passage of words between Mr. B. and Lord 
Berryshire, and joined his guest as soon as he 
had left the peer. 

^^ Never mind Haughton," he said, gaily, 
** Squires will be squires." 

" I mind him I You quite misinterpret me if 
you think anything he could do or say would 
interest me," replied Mr. Bechamp, with a most 
unforgiving hauteur. 

Lord Cranmere looked annoyed, and then went 
up to Haughton and drew him aside. 

" My dear Haughton, you are a power in your 
county but do, please, take care how you offend 
any of our fellows here. Bechamp belongs tons, 
but he is the most ^ skittle' of mortals, and we 
may lose a vote to-morrow night." 

" I have done nothing, my lord," replied Mr. 
Haughton. 

" Yes you have, did he not speak to you just 
now, and you never answered him P" 

*^ I did not know who it was that spoke to me.'* 

" Come then, and let me introduce you, for he 
has friends down in Berryshire, and may be useful 
to your son." 
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A request from Lord Cranmere was something 

very like a command, and Edward Hanghton, of 

. Hanghton Hall, approached Thomas Bechamp, 

M.P., for Blackchester, with a view to make 

matters pleasant. 

On no one could " doing the amiable," sit worse 
than it did on Edward Haughton • He was a man 
who came up to town once in three or four years 
for six weeks, and aired what little understanding 
he possessed. The rest of the year he lived at 
the hall, read the newspapers that flattered 
country gentlemen's vanity, and took his seat at the 
Quarter Sessions. As a magistrate he was not 
known to be unjust according to the law, for he 
had just common sense enough to see, that if he 
erred, appeals might be laid, and his short- 
comings unfolded in the opposition paper, but to 
exercise intellect in the interests of his tenants 
was quite beyond his ken. Thomas Bechamp, a 
somewhat independent member of Lord Cran- 
mere's party had moved off just as Mr. Haughton 
and his host sought him, and when they came up 
to his side, the country squire began to wish 
there was no such thing as party interests to con- 
sider. To give the law to his tenants how they 
were to vote was certainly more amusing, than to 
make an indirect apology for indirect rudeness. 
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^< Ton take an interest in our country elections ?** 
he said, addressing Mr. Bechamp after they had 
been introduced. 

"Not yours especially," the other replied, 
in a tone that discouraged further conversation. 

" I hope if my son stands, and succeeds, he will 
be found a good supporter of your party, sir. I 
am sure we want all true blues to band together 
to preserve the Crown and the Constitution." 

" As for that, sir, I think the Crown is safe 
enough, and as the Constitution has just been 
changed I suppose we can't alter it back agtdn 
even if we wished/' replied the member rather 
coolly. 

If the Squire had at first the spirit of cursing 
in his heart, when Mr. Bechamp addressed him, 
and tried, against his will, to mollify the offended 
member, his attempt to make matters better, 
failed so lamentably, that the finer spirit of bless- 
ing, did not take possession of him. 7et he 
withdrew at length with a much greater respect 
for the member, even if he disliked him. 

Tn the first place, Bechamp, a naturally 
haughty person, had returned his cool stare with 
interest, secondly he was found to be a member 
returned for Blackchester by the special interest 
of his cousin. Lord Bechamp, thirdly Lord 



ilr^^nmere was a&aid of him, and fourthly, he was 
Qot afraid of Mr* Haughton. 

Mr. Auguatos Bechamp, M.P. for Blackchester, 
of Bury Street, St James, and Scarlet's Club in 
the same quartier, was about the most inoon- 
venient man (hat the chiefs of his party had to 
consider. Returned by his Cousin, Lord Bechamp, 
for a family borough that the Reform Bill had left 
intact, he had hitherto been so safe a vote, that 
they could not afford to neglect him. But when 
they were in power, they could never find a place 
to suit him, and whea they were out, his votes 
were eccentric Indeed he showed, at times, 
symptoms of ratting. Even his cousin had pro- 
tested against some of his parliamentary doiijigs, 
Not being a genius or blessed with a fine moral 
sense, he had never allowed his mind to weigh the 
great questions of the day by independent 
enquiry. He followed the true blue party because 
his cousin found the seat, and he hoped they 
would find, the place, as they did not, he began to 
ask himself if the opposite party would. But in 
that case his- cousin would throw him over, and 
then he must ^eek a new seat. There was a 
third course, to ally himself with others of the 
true blue party, who from mpre worthy motives 
were shewing symptoms of greater tolerance on 
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the questions of the day^ and there was greater 
encouragement to do this, inasmuch as he had 
received proposals from some influential men in 
North Berryshire, to stand as one of the candi- 
dates at the next vacancy. It was this which 
made him first wish to join in Mr. Haughton's 
<x)nversation, to see how the land lay, and after- 
wards to snub him when he found Lord Berryshire 
so much more amenable to reason, than he could 
have expected. 

He had heard among his party, whispers that 
they had a new legal light, young, fresh, and 
^active in the person of Haughton's only son, 
whom the Scarlet Club Committee would certainly 
support, for the next vacancy in North Berryshire. 
Mr. Bechamp did not like the Scarlet Club Com- 
mittee, but he thought he could intrigue against 
them, and laughed to himself at the idea of suc- 
ceeding through Lord Berryshire's offended 
dignity. 

As he was reflecting over matters, the group 
heard Quintus Haughton announced, and all eyes 
were turned towards him — he had just made one 
of those happy successes, where presence of mind, 
and a good share of egotism stand in the place of 
those more solid qualities which are so rarely suc- 
cesses, as the world goes. 
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He was on the northern circuity and had re- 
ceived a jonior^s brief in the defence of a prisoner, 
when the senior counsel was taken ill in court, 
and the cross-examination of witnesses, and 
the speech^ were left entirely in his hands. 
He used his talents well. Force of character and 
consummate assurance, stood him well for the 
cross-examination. The gift of the gab, and the 
power of invoking sentimental pity, gained over 
the jury. It was a clever, indeed a splendid, 
piece of forensic eloquence for so young a man, 
but it would have been less eflfective, if the jury, 
that day, had not been of less stem stuff than 
Yorkshire juries usually are. The sum of their 
capacity lay in their foreman, and Quintus 
Haughton was able to wheedle him. 

Sotheyounglawyermadehisname,andhis father 
being up in town, dining out, and otherwise ad- 
vertising Haughton of Haughton, the true blue 
party congratulated him and themselves that, as 
usual, another clever lawyer had been added to 
their score. 

Looking at the magnificent codification of our 
laws that has taken place, and the intense eager- 
ness on the part of lawyers, for every sort of legal 
reform, it says much for the intelligence of the 
bar, and the beauty of true blue principles, that 

VOL. L I 
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that political party always manages to secnre so 
many Icigal lights to support its creed. There is 
no oodificatioDy and no eagerness for legal reform ? 
Ah I well, then, we have made a mistake I 
Nevertheless, the true blue party get hold of the 
legal lights. 

He was a tall, handsosie, well formed yoong 
man, with clean cut thin lips, straight nose, 
hasel eyes, growing whiskers, and an ear that the 
father much lamented. It was large and red. 

*^ Woold that that great great grandfather of 
his, had not married his cook I'' he would say to 
himself. 

Of course the country squire chose not to reflect 
that if the cumniSre had transmitted a coarse 
ear, there were also in his son some qualities of 
assurance, that had just now proved specially 
valuable, and for which he might be indebted to 
the maid of the frying-pan. 

But country squires are not the most reason- 
able of mortals. 

"Pray let me present my son to you,** he 
said to the florid gentleman, who bowed and re- 
peated his compliments. 

'^ Bead your speech at Tork ; think you must 
have had a tough case.'* 

" Somewhat ; almost my first brief." 
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Here Lord Berryshire passed them, nodded to 
Mr. HaughtoDy and held out one finger to Qaintns. 
He took it respectfally, for was he not going to 
stand for the connty, and wonld he not swallow 
many <^ one fingers ** for an equivalent in votes P 
But don't let us imagine, that he altogether 
accepted the one finger, with a good appetite. 
They had, perhaps they have still (we mean Ger*> 
tain big m^i in remote districts), a splendid 
method of apportioning their insolence. 

We understand whj, wit^ a people so sincere at 
heart as the fhiglish, there should be less of that 
hand shaking, which is in vogue among other 
people, say Russia for instance, (where a grand 
duke will shake hands with his ch&f de cuisine)^ 
because to shake hands with us means much, and 
if a man goes through the ceremony, generally 
he intends it to be understood that he feels 
on an equality wi& the shaker. But on what 
principle a person should indulge in a sham, or 
divide off his fingers, for a dispensation of inso- 
lence, is past ordinary intelligence to conceive. 

In .this particular ease, Lwd Berfysbire^s con- 
duct was the result of what Ba^amp had told him, 
for he was ordinarily a jovial, good hearted man, 
and so we let him off lightly, even if a little ran- 
eour brought out the native insolencB of his laoe. 

I 2 
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If you, or your humble servant, had been taught 
from infancy, that there was something in blue 
blood, per se rather than in the higher qualities 
which, God be praised, render English noblemen 
so superior to foreign potentates, should not we, 
reader, yon and your humble servant, be perfectly 
ready to convey displeasure with the insolence of 
a single finger ? 

*^ Here, Quintus," said his &ther, ^' I want to 
introduce you to Lord Granmere/' 

That introduction also was effected , and the 
young barrister began to cast glances into the 
adjoining room, where dancers were in full 
activity. 

^^ You must not be idle/' said the lady of the 
house. ^^ Here are one or two without part- 
ners." 

A very lovely girl, seated near a stout rosy- 
faced lady, bowed slightly as her eyes caught 
those of Quintus. 

^^ Thank you. Lady Granmere, I see some one 
I know." 

And he went up and paid his respects to Lady 
Berryshire. He had wisely forgotten the ^^ one 
finger." 

Our lady of the ponies, or to speak more plainly , 
Lady Edwina, had lost none of the beauty of the 
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fairy of onr artist's canvass, only it was in fuller 
bloom ; the bnd had put forth, or in social lan- 
guage had "come out** 

Lady Berryshire shook hands, but rather coldly, 
not for the reason which induced her lord to pre- 
sent the insolent finger, but because, just then, 
she was on the look out for a marquis, and did not 
consider the eldest son of a squire, altogether 
eligible. 

As, according to phrenologists, particular 
bumps come out under the influence of certain 
virtues or vices, so does the British mother who 
may have been tolerably unselfish during . her 
early unmarried life, find an organ of acquisitive- 
ness present itself, just when her daughters come 
out. Her desire to possess is, however, limited, 
it being the first essential that the desired object 
should be wealthy and have a decent rank ; pos- 
sibly, also, she may be infiuenced by the possi- 
bility of securing him. Yet even this, if the 
organ be very strong, will form no obstacle. 

To attain this object, and gratify the bump, they 
will sit out long parties, reach home tired and 
exhausted, lose much beauty-sleep, and fatigue 
many maids. But they have their reward by 
performing the duty, ordained by those who, 
whUst they condemn continental arrangements, 
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are tacitly determined that taste and compatibility 
skall not govern the choice of their danghters (for 
in that case might not many an ^^ undesirable '' 
make his way during the autumn holiday). They 
accept as a perfectly honest, legitimate, God- 
fearing arrangement, the convention which allows 
fifty young men to appraise the goods, and the 
richest to carry her off to St. Oeorge's. 

We will not be over critical on this subject, nor 
will we reflect on the wise decrees of fashion ; but 
if some exceedingly plain speaking man, does 
happen to say, that they manage these things 
quite as well in France, and don't insert so much 
hypocrisy into the marriage contract, we should 
be exceedingly pleased, if those who sanctify the 
decrees of English convention, will furnish us with 
a reply to the candid man. 

In the meantime there are the balls, the 
mothers, and the young women. Of all things, 
harsh language to those who have goods to sell, 
and who naturally want the best price they can 
get, is unjustifiable. 

Let us rest and be thankful that there are two 
parties to the sale proposed by the good da mes, 
at least in the majority of cases, and that one 
at least, often has the purity of heart, and the 
unselfishness of love, to upset the contracts. 
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Whether there was in this case, is the question 
which we hope will interest the reader. That 
Lady Edwina was altogether the same light 
fiBMiy oreatore of seven years ago, we will not 
venture to affirm. The scales, materially, woold 
be against ns. But the heart ? The nature of 
that organ is precisely the question we have to 
solve, and we shall comment on it, more afc 
l^gth, in our next chapter. At present, it is 
enough to say that she came out in due couMe^ 
b)K)ught Sam and her ponies up to town, had her 
riding h(»*se, and otherwise fell in with the due 
o^d^ of things, laid d own by society. But she did 
not much tax the gallantries of men, and she 
BfitiMbed all attempts at flirtation, in a most re- 
freshing tnanner^ 

Shib wab neither proud nor shy, but she was a 
modest girl, overflowing with spirits. (In these 
days it is fully recognised that the two are in- 
compatible : otherwise we should not see so 
many a Diana, with the soul of an Aspasia). 
And then she thought men should talk sense, 
without being absolute prigs. 

^^ Puppy," she remarked to her &ther one day 
as a plmiger left her side^ ^' why don't he go back 
to his barracks? he would not have to think 
there ; the rales are all laid down." 
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On another occasion, some exquisite agreed in 
everything she said, 

^^ I wish some one wonld contradict me like 
Gteorge Evans," she remarked, when his back was 
tamed. 

Quintns Haughton obtained a more cordial 
greeting, than most yonng men whom she knew. 
He was a country neighbour, and, of course> 
they had county topics in common, but she 
had quizzed him most unmerciftilly, for some 
conceited priggish ways, during one of his vaca- 
tions, and there was a sort of " on guard" 
between the two, which retarded a mutual 
rapport. 

Perhaps, even at this moment, he was rather 
in the attitude of one expecting a civil speech 
about his late success, but Lady Berryshire 
had forgotten it, and Edwina would not flatter 
his vanity. 

" A waltz,*' he said enquiringly. 

" If you like," she replied. " that is, if you have 
improved." 

How such a speech would have cut down some 
sensitive man I 

But Quintus had a good thick skin, the 
temperament that gains its end. 

To see Lady Edwina waltz, was a spectacle next 
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after Taglioni If the other performer was at 
all up to the mark, she floated away like — like 
Miravideff or Lebideff of the Russian stage 
(to see whom, there is no greater treat for those 
who would realise the poetry of motion in its 
highest form.*) 

A movement that had personal joy in it, that 
was oblivious of the partner — ^at least had been 
hitherto — that caught with the ear, the measure 
of the time, and transferred to the little darling 
feet — oh I dangerous feet — the movement it 
suggested, with the head thrown slightly on 
one side, and the curls of fchef day floating along 
in unison. 

*^Stay," she said, after they had taken two 
turns, ** let us look out on the night, they are 
wise to give us the range of the balcony. There, 
you need not remain, go and find another partner 
they are scarce to-night." 

^^ If Lady Edwina commands, of course, I must 
obey," he said, waiting for a second notice to quit 



* There is a Bnasian ballet called '*Eonio Gorboniok" (or 
Bometldiig like that name), in which one of these artiflts idealises 
the common peasants' dance. The translation of tiie rude, coarse 
movement oithe peasant into the light, airy, graceful motion of 
the artiste, where not a spark of the character of the dance is 
lost, is something quite beyond all western ideas of ballet- 
refinement and anords a hope that the Sclayonic character will 
make np by estheticism in leg movement, what may ful it (qua 
the SBstnetio) in a higher story. 

I 5 
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'^Oht do as yoa like,'* she replied in^ 
differently. 

^^ That I will acc^t as an order to stay/' he 
remarked. 

She did not hear him. She was drinking in 
the fresh evening breeze, and scanning the 
lingering light, towards the north west, and half 
regretting she heard no nightingales, in the dreary 
London. 

Suddenly she made a slight movement, and 
shaded her eyes from the glare of the lamp, as she 
looked across the broad road. 

'^Yery odd, certainly, and yet 1 am almost 
certain/' she said half aloud. 

^^ Pickpockets about ?'' said Quintus. 

Lady Edwina took no notice, but looked on 
with a kind of sad smila 

^^ Poor fellow ! and this is all he sees of society, 
and perhaps regrets it, but I would change places 
with him willingly." 

^^ Oh I you are noticing the man in the pony 
chaise. I observed him as I came in. Queer 
idea (^ his to loiter opposite Cranmere's, for the 
sake of what little he can see." 

Lady Edwina did not listen to her companion. 
She was thinking of the difference of pleasure 
meted 6tit to mankind, and allowing herself to 
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Ael £w « moment^ in 4he mUst of i3ieg$iakj 
around her. Yet she did not take her eyed off 
the carriage, and being in the ohado, rightly 
gnesiied that the occopani coold not add her. 
fie #86 leektng, howeyer, v^ hard, wken 
aix>ther, «till more wretched object^ came <»awl« 
ing along Hxe pairement, aad begged for charity* 

The lofttiter in the diaise, not only gave the 
))0ggar eoBtiething, but entered into oonTersa^ 
tion, land seemed quite engrossed in the 8ul3}eot^ 
80 mneh so^ that h» no hrngw tttrned hi6 ejM 
liywards the ball room, as he was doi«g when 
Iiady Edwina first obsenred him. 

Then she noticed hkn put his hand in his 
pocket tot more coin, and present it to the beggar, 
wioiO seemed to thank the giver, and crawled slowiy 
away. 

^^ A more satisfying ooeapation than this,*' she 
muttered to herseH 

The person ^o gave tiie charity, looked up, 
gazed very earnestly^ but aj^arently saw 
nothing, olr no one to occu^ his attention, for he 
stmck the pony gently, and the little animal, 
being half asle^, gave a. violent plunge forwards, 
throwing the servant almost ovdr the splash board, 
and whirled round and out of the square. 

^* The grapes are 80ur,^'-saad Qnintus, who was 
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glad to see bis partner make a move towards the 
ball room. 

" What grapes, sir ?'' said the girl. 
• " Well, I mean the ball, the sc5ene, the — " 

Qaintns, with the ear of the cook, inherited 
the fear of some of her class to be natural, and as 
she had also presented her descendant, with enough 
presence of mind, to consider the effect of what 
he was going to say, it occurred to him, on this 
occasion, that perhaps Lady Edwina might not 
like the association of the middle-class owner of 
the pony carriage with herself, so he lost the 
chance of a pretty compliment, and caught one 
of her little sharp speeches. 

" You are not very gallant ; you might have 
said a pretty thing about a cluster on the balcony. 
Ah I it is too late now ; besides, your judgment 
has saved your wit from a mal a propos^ for in 
his case, the cluster was not at all sour if — " 

But she did not finish the sentence, and de- 
clining his arm, rejoined her mother, whilst 
Quintus rather nettled, went up to the group of 
politicians. One of the funny men about town 
had just come in, having an eye to supper — a man 
who always had the latest news, and professed to 
know who wrote what. 

" Just saw Ardens — ^Ardens, the leading article 
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maiL He tells me there will be a stinger next 
week against the Government for the Canary 
Islands a£fair." 

There was just so mnch tmth in the report, 
that he had seen the person who wrote under 
that name, as he crossed over from the other side 
of the square. The fimny man made a point of 
knowing who everybody was. It gave him a re- 
putation, and earned him suppers. He added a 
few lies^ to make the truth piquant. Truth's a 
dry article in the world. Lies take the place of 
olives at dessert, and sometimes of good wine^ 
You may be induced to believe in Medoc if your 
honourable host swears it's Chateau Margaux. 
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The seven years that had changed the child into 
the young woman, the gay, half reckless little 
fairy into the taller, staider maiden, had not 
diminished the intimacy between Lady Edwina 
and her friends in St. John's Wood. A season 
never passed bat she came np for frequent visits 
on pretence of visiting the studio, or to oflFer a 
drive in her phaeton, to Miss Evans. And these 
visits formed an antidote to the ordinary life of 
the young lady, who was talked of as a beauty, 
and was sought because she had wealth. Dry, 
common sense, but always refined remarks, formed 
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part of the banter with which George received 
her ; ideas which preyed that tixere were oth^r 
interests than Alknack's cune forth from Garry's 
speech. 

Hie atmosphere of the artist's dwelling, was too 
refined to damage^ thoagh it might have seemed 
too fall of the oxygen of intellectaal life, if duller 
spirits had come to breathe. Yon met there the 
refinement of thought^ not of cnshions and cor- 
tains. 

It was a contrast to the life of her belongings ; 
it cheared, bht she never had a headache after it. 

Oarry Evans had mnch of that quality of the 
/emme comme il faut that we have said belonged 
to Ethel ; she never said ^* your ladyship" except 
before servants. George was a grey headed 
knight, who was courtly in his banter, never per- 
sonal in his gravest satire. 

Colston she never saw. He was always in the 
city in the day time, the period when she paid 
her visits, and so it came about that all these 
years had passed, and she had never seen him 
until the evening before, when she looked out 
from the balcony at Lord Cranmere's. 

Probably tiiie reader will have guessed who was 
in the pony-chaise. 

It would not be eonect to say she never gave 
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him a thonght, because she always asked after 
him, but that would not mean much interest^ at 
least of a kind he could appreciate. 

Thus the artist and his sister were her great 
firiendsi and her intimacy with them insensibly 
affected her character. Under no circumstances 
could she have been an empty piece of young 
ladyism, but animal spirits might easily have led 
her into a development of physical, to the sacrifice 
of her mental powers, if at intervals she had not 
learnt, that there is some little field for reflection 
even when a girl has wealth, and is not the 
head of a household. A problem, no doubt, it is, 
for all that large class, who pass long years 
between the date of childhood*s unyeaming con- 
tentment, and the young wife's interests, that 
period when the girl seeks something indefinable, 
some movement of the heart towards action, love, 
and reverence. 

This yearning Edwina was beginning to feel. 
Under certain instruction she would have turned 
into the road tenanted by the " religious " of the 
day ; but it would have been very strong influence 
indeed that could have made her accept the bigoted 
tenets of the " chosen few" who sought converts 
among Lady Berryshire and her friends. 

Bather, if religion had been the line, and if 
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ritual had formed its expression in that day, 
might she possibly have entered warmly into the 
spirit of a sect, where the aesthetic is accepted, and 
spiritaal food is supplied. Bnt she was saved 
from Exeter Hall by a remark she heard Q«orge 
make one day to his sister. 

The spirit of love and charity gains converts 
among the pick of Christendom ; the spirit of a 
sect only gains them by appealing to their passions 
of pride and intolerance. 

Still she felt in a vagne flitting sort of way, 
the inconvenience of not having avocation. ** Of 
what nse was she? " she said to herself. There 
were the Ladies Harriet and Snsan Lesly, next 
door, distributing tracts. There was the Honor- 
able Miss Carlton on the other side of the street, 
turning " Sister of Mercy " at the Catholic Con- 
vent It is true she rather laughed at Lady 
Harriet's tracts, which by no means seemed to 
inculcate the charity her friend George thought 
desirable, for their point was that Miss Carlton 
and her co-religionists would go to a warm place. 
And yet Miss Carlton did more good in a day 
than she, poor little darling, did in a year. 

She was too candid not to see iJuU. 

^^ Yes, they all had their vocation^ and that wa& 
just what she wanted.^' 
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And tke flight of one, whom she thought ahe 
knew, relieving poveriy^ whilst she was the gayest 
of the gay, re-awakened this train of ideas which 
had slumbered, not perished, in her heart 

This season she had seen little of either George 
or Oarry^ and as Zitta, her bay pony, had not been 
o«t for several days, she determined to ride np. 
Her mother genially (^>po6ed her propositions 
atfirsti and ended in giving into them. 

*^ By yourself, my child ? Certainly not I " 

*^ John will go oi coarse I " the girl replied. 

^^ John I why yes, I did not suppose yon would 
give your horse to a beggar to hold.'' 

** Well, mamma?" 

** Quite wrong and improper ; it was very well 
as a child to go playing with paint brushes, but 
at your age, such things btq not to be thought oi.'^ 

^^ And I will take Sam, too, mamma ; he is as 
good a protector as three Websters." 

*^ You will get some horrid nicknames in 
London, if you go about with a great dog always 
tied to your habit. I insist that Mr. Evans shall 
take your portrait in your last drawing-room 
robes." 

" Eh, mamma? Now can't I bribe you ? " 

'* W^ I my dear, I think if you could get him 
not to disappoint me this year ; you know last 
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season he was always too occupied, and reaUy I 
shall be getting too old, and your papa is so^ 
anxious about it I think you may go, child." 

^' Thank you^ dear mamma, a thousand times, 
and now for Zitta«" 

Aided by the Earl's knowledge of horse flesh, 
and her own good taste, Edwina always managed 
to have things in keeping. Even Sam with his 
rough coat was this, for he was a contrast Zitta, 
her favorite pony, was perfection itself, good- 
tempered, as ladies' hacks should be; a horse 
that could never stumble, and always started on 
the right leg ; that had his little bit of conceit, 
and shewed himself off, when his mistress had 
mounted, and twisted his head round to nibble at 
her pretty foot 

But first her ladyship would have her canter 
down the Edge ware Boad, which was unpaved 
then, and Sam had his dash after a few cats, and 
country coaches coming in gave her ample room 
(the old school of Jehus was much more polite 
than the modem), and outside passengers looked 
down, and said to each other^ what new arrivals 
say now, that nowhere in the three kingdoms^ 
does beauty come forth, and shew itself, as it 
does in murky, darks(»ne London. 

it hi4)peDed Om day that Colston, instead of 
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going into the city, had staid at home to have » 
conversation with Gteorge on the subject that 
had been broached the night before, for his father 
had said that he was engaged every day and 
night for a fortnight, and would not have another 
opportunity to discuss the question for some time. 

He had given orders that he should be at home 
to no one, and both were closeted in the studio 
when Lady Edwina's groom rang the bell. 

" Oh 1 never mind, don't disturb him. I will 
sit in the front room till he has done. No, no 
don't say * not at home.' I know he is — at any 
rate I shall wait for Miss Evans," she added, as 
the servant maid tried to explain, that no one was 
visible. She jumped off lightly, and was in 
the hall, before Mary could stop her, and walked 
straight into the room, where visitors generally 
waited. 

"Now I insist that you will not disturb him," 
she added once more, as she swept into the room, 
holding up her habit, and shewing the neatest of 
trowsers, strapped over a pretty boot 

She flung herself down in an easy chair, as if 
it was a comfort to be out of the way of fine 
carpets and silk covered ottomans, and took up 
the first book that lay on the table. 

It was a work of fiction in one volume — a much 
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shorter story than the novelists of the day ordi- 
narily presented to their readers, and dipping into 
the middle she came on fine thoughts, expressed 
in noble language^ and caustic touches on the 
cant of the day. Gradually she got absorbed in 
the tale, which was dramatically constructed, and 
did not heed the entry of another, until he stood 
over her, bowed, coloured, then let a crutch fall, 
and leaning against a table said : 

" What a time. Lady Edwina, since we met 1 
I do believe it is years, for I am always in the city 
when you call." 

^* Not years since I saw you last," she replied, 
rising up, and holding out her hand. 

** No ? where was that ? " he replied, picking 
up his crutch, whilst she gave a slight move to a 
<$hair, as if inviting him to be seated. 

** Somewhere where you found a new object of 
charity." 

" They are very plentiful. I find them every 
day in the great city !" He said the words with a 
grave yet modest tone, as if fellow sufferers were 
more plentiful than she thought. 

** Where you found one last night, then, if you 
will have me specify." 

^' Nay, I did not mean that. And so you were 
at the ball in Grosvenor Square ? I like looking 
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through the open windows and seeing eyerybodj 
appear merry— *that is, as far as one can see 
them firom the street I suppose there are heart 
bnmings even there." 

^^ Tell me," she said, noticing, bat not answer- 
ing his remark, '^ who wrote this book ? " 

*' You like it?" 

^^ Please to answ^ me," she repeated in a tone 
of playful anger. 

^^Oh! that — ^you had bett^ ask my father. 
Some one has left the book here. What do yoa 
think of it ? " 

^^ As it seems fated we are not to giye. direct 
answers, I shall only say that I have not made 
up my mind. But about your object of charity ? 
Is it a very sad case ? " 

'< Every case is sad, is it not ? where limbs drag 
slowly along and — " and where the cripple hasn't 
got a pony-chaise, iie would have said, if he had 
not feared to be too personal. 

Lady Edwina was touched at the tone and 
guessed at the unfinished s^itence. 

** But," he added, *^ the fellow certainly did 
grumble, I never heard a man go on so." 

** That was very wrong, was it not ? " the girl 
said. 

'^ Wrong ? I suppose it is always wrong to 
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complain at the decrees of providence ; bat who 
axe we in clean shirts, eating legs of mutton^ that 
we should judge others who have been more 
hardly dealt with?" 

" I see I was wrong," she said, deprecatingly^ 
" but what — no, I will asb you another time." 

*' Can I see Mr. Evans ? " 

^* I think so— I wUl go and see." 

^' Mr. Colston^ sir, if you wish to displease me 
very much." 

He stopped. 

" The idea of giving you this trouble I Pray 
let me go. 1 shall see you again before I go," 
she added with a bright smile, which he drank 
in. ^^1 want to ask you to do something for me." 

And she glided down the passage towards the 
studio. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



ADYIOE. 



^' Hebe comes the goddess of my dreams/' said 
George, in his usual tone of banter as soon as 
Edwina entered ; ^^ and like a goddess, I suppose 
you come through the roof or in an invisible 
cloak, for I gave orders to Mary to let no one 



in." 



^^ Oh I you dear old man ; do you think I care 
for your orders ?" 

'^ I shall tell your mamma to put you on short 
rations. You are decidedly getting beyond me. 
Where do you come from ?" 

** Your front room, where I have been reading 
the prettiest book. Ohl do you know, if you 
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did not paint, I should have thought you wrote 
' it, for it's all against cant and hypocrisy.*' 

The artist laughed. 

"Author unknown," he replied; "he shall 
send you a copy with his compliments, but 
pray, may I ask your ladyship what brings you to 
my poor house to-day ?" 

" I am idle and good for nothing, and want 
something to do." 

" Give you twopence half-penny, to come and 
mix my colours for me. Stay, it would be too 
much, for I think you would spoil a pound's 
worth in a morning. Let me think. No, give it 
up; can't advise." 

" Don't be a teaze. I am serious.'* 

" Something new I You shall sit for a portrait 
of sobriety ; I will do that for nothing ; so you 
will be useful and advance art ?" 

" I don't want to be a machine ; I want to use 
my head." 

" I fear. Lady Edwina, if all I hear is true, 
your head has been very useful the last three 
years, for all the coxcombs have come to their 
senses, and believe, at last, there is some one who 
can't be conquered." 

" Oh I don't talk of those stupid men, but be 
serious." 

VOL. L K 
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^^ Very good. Now, let as sit down and have 
a cozy chat ; and first, let us sliake hands, which 
yon always forget when you come here. Ah I 
well I am getting an old fellow, and must not 
expect to find £a.your with you young ladies." 

So Qeorge drew a chair near her ladyship, and 
waited till she had explained herself. This she 
did after the manner of womankind, touching on 
the tracts and the convent and Exeter Hall, and 
the ^^ Ladies' Philanthropic Black and White 
Slaves Society," a very large a&ir, worked by a 
secretary, who was known to bring his institu- 
tions into a rapid consumption, (of money) sooner 
than any other individual in that line. 

Of course she was a little illogical and incon- 
sequential, as such a dear creature would neces- 
sarily be, but at length he got a certain definition 
of her wants. 

After she had finished he said, 

^^ I think your arithmetic has not been neg- 
lected, multiplication, division, and that sort of 
thing ; and your spelling. Yes I I don't think 
in your short notes, I have detected a single 
error." 

^^ Well, I am sure, as mamma would say." 

^^ So you think you know the dements of gram- 
mar pretty well ?" 



Her ladyship tried to dtvine whiit' the twinkle 
in his eye meant. 

"I am sure,'^ she said, "yoa have some mean- 
ing in all this teaze, or — ^" 

'^ I think you had better kee^ a school." 

Lady Edwina still looked, btlt said nothing. 

** It is true," he wefit 6n, *^ it is not altogether 
pleasant. Corduroys, par exentplej are very 
obnoxious, but use will gdt over that, and' if 
young ladies wish to be useful, they must m^fie 
up their minds to rough it." 

Still her ladyship looked for further exiplatilff- 
tion. 

" That's the best thing I can recommend. In 
every other line you risk being the tool of dthers, 
either of intolerant saints, or of s^ary huhtiiig 
secretaries, or of ladies of middle class, wiio 
want to rub shoulders with y6ur own. Efialf tfe 
ctiarity, save that through the parsbti^ and the 
magistrates, (to which yoti can still contribute) id 
animated by self^-^ Itlve of notoriety 1 a sttiall 
way of advertising themselves ; but if you T^knt 
to be useful, without being mad^ a pretty cat's 
paw, I think you had Pettier take cliarge of a class 
of poor children, who can't otherwise affi)M t& 
purchase edtlcieition." 
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^^ I don't know if papa would stand that, and 
he is pretty liberal." 

" My dear young lady, the desire you have for 
a vocation is very natural in one who has a mind 
unsatisfied by the vanities of society. Many 
others of your class are in the same pre- 
dicament, but unfortunately they escape one 
vanity only to search another. Now, as you ask 
my advice, I give it you candidly, and to prevent 
papa putting his , veto on it, suppose you begin 
with a school down at Berryton, and after you 
have had a winter's practice, you might find 
means to have one in London." 
'* Dear me ! that's a very good idea." 
"For you see," he went on, " the number of 
children you save from crime, by getting know- 
ledge into their heads, is much greater than 
you could effect by being on all the ladies' com- 
mittees in the metropolis, although I own you 
won't get half as much credit as a good young 
lady, and your light will be under an infinity of 
bushels." 

" I don't want credit." 

" I am sure you don't, and now, I think I've 
given you enough of my time ; but allow me to 
say, young lady "—(this was said in a grave toue 
with a touch of emotion in it)—" before you go, 
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that I have admired you from a child, hnt I never 
esteemed you half as much as I do this after- 



noon.'* 



And with his emotion, which was real, he 
turned away, and began working at his canvas. 

Lady Edwina got up. She was touched some- 
how, and went up to him. 

" My friend, I pray God I may always have 
your esteem." 

" Amen !" he said. 

She was just about to leave the studio, when 
she remembered Lady Berryshire's desire to have 
her portrait taken, so she turned and said. 

" I have one greaJt favour to beg of you, dear 
Mr. Evans." 

"You may ask anything to-day." 

** Would you mind giving mamma a sitting ?" 

Gteorge winced, but he hid his thoughts, and 
said gaily, 

** Yes, for your sake I will. Good-bye." 

And she passed a way gracefully, as she came. 

She was touched as she had never been before, 
by the new esteem she seemed to have won. 
Yes 1 there would be an object, to which she 
could devote herself ; but she must not forget 
that she had to see Colston again, so she smo- 
thered her emotion, and sang out gaily. 
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" I have sometliing to give you for your grum- 
l^liug beggar/' and she took a yellow coin from 
her purse. 

He moved forward to take it. 

* * And I have found," he said, " another copy 
of the book you like. I am sure the author 
will be very pleased that you should have it" 

^^ And he is to r^nidn unknown ?" 

" Certainly.*' 

** Very good ; I shall guess. No, not a step^ 
J beg you," and she went out to the front gate. 

John was very glad to see his young mistress^ 
but apparently said something that disturbed 
her, for she looked round, and seeing that Colston 
was still on the doorstep, she cried out, 

^^ Dear me I what shall I do? Sam has been 
stolen." 

" Yes, my lady, I saw a suspicious looking 
man about with another dog, and I whistled Sam, 
but he would keep following the other, and I went 
after him ; but I was afearedyour ladyship would 
be kep' waiting, and — " 

Her ladyship's eyes flashed fire, for she had by 
nature a quick temperament, not accustomed to 
(lisguise, if she thought herself wronged, and 
Colston's presence did not prevent her sayings 
pretty sharply. 
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^' Yoa know I have told you never to let tlie 
dog out of yonr flight; yoa will take care not to 
come out with me again." 

" Pleafie, your ladyship— " 

** Not another word. Now, Mr. Oolaton, what 
am I to do?" 

*^ Leave it to me/' he said, quietly, ^^ and I will 
do my best to find him ; but — ^but — " 

"What is it r 

" If you would not think it very impertinent," 
he said, in a low voice, ** I hope you will forgive 
your poor groom ; he cannot have lost the dog 
purposely." 

^^ Oh I certainly, Mr. Colston. You must 
think me very bad tempered to speak to John so 
sharply ; but think of Sam I He has been my 
companion for eight years, and you don't know 
how <Hie can love, although it is only an 
animal'* 

She said this in the most innocent, simple way, 
being just as impersonal in her thoughts as when 
she was a child^ and not thinking over the words 
she used. And there was a little penitential look, 
as if she was before a judge, whose verdict 
was worth something. There was that in his 
manner, undefinable yet felt, that appealed to her 
by earnest look, suggesting that he might have, 
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under the ill-formed frame^ deep thoughts and 
chiyalrons passion, of which some woman should 
be the object. 

For her it was early yet for the indefinite to 
take the palpable ; early yet to see, that the com- 
mission she was giving him, was one of those 
slight tasks, that are all holiday for the happy 
worker, threads to spin which the smishine of 
the heart makes golden and sublime. 

She did not know. 

He did. 

Man accepts the fate of instinct with sudden 
force, feels within his heart the avarice for the 
beautiful one, catches the words that are spoken 
lightly, treasures up the wish and hopes. 

" He know not how she could love!" 

She knew not how he had thought out what 
might be her charms, how, not forgetting 
his mission to criticise her, he had speculated on 
her mind changing from the simplicity of child- 
hood, to the vanity breathing temper of the 
woman ; how he had seen this day that his fears 
were needless, and had had before him, the beauty 
of his dreams, but matured,— the cloudless face of 
the child, turned into the joyous intelligence of 
the woman, and animal spirits that betokened 
latent warmth and intellect. 
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** He not know how she could love !*' 
Doubt the man-butterfly, who flies from flower 
to flower, attracted by the outward form, but 
doubt not the student who has studied the heart 
and pictured, day by day, the possibility of change. 
It is those who believe in their idol through long 
years, who find fancy and their own wish, deceived 
by fact It is those who believe not, but only 
hope humbly, who find sometimes that Providence 
is not unkind towards those who are modest in 
their self-judgment. 

And mixed with that indefinite on her part; 
and clear judgment on his, there was a sympathy 
between the two. 

What is the mystery of such attraction ? Away 
with the material in such questioning — ^ask, 
rather, for ever ; demand an answer, which comes 
never. Bank governs it not, if the two are 
brought together. Grant the essential of pro- 
pinquity, and then comes a magnet of hope, but 
after that how much of the moral, how much of 
the physical rules the events ? 

And Colston ordered out his little chaise, and 
pondered over the rare girl gone. He blamed 
himself for his past dissection of her character. 
Ought he not to have known, that the quick 
intuition of childhood, when another's heart was 

E 5 
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pained, should have given him the hope that he 
^owrealispd? 4^d yet the role is that time 
blights. Edwina was an exception. Who in his 
walk has not seen with sadness this innocence of 
loveliness growing up into the self-complacency 
of the &ir wonuuii grasping vanity in her homage 
of the true, wrecking in the mid ocean of life the 
sorry helmsmap, who dared to think that her 
beauty might be his beacon ? 
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OHAPTBR XIV. 



FOUTIOB. 



It will be remembered, that at an earlier period 
of this Btoiy, George bad made Carry E^^ans open 
her eyes in aatonishment at his idea that their 
lame son might some day seek parliamentary 
honoors. She was the more sarprised, beoanse 
her brother, with all his genius, was a man of 
common sense, striotiy limited, as regarded him- 
self at least, to an ambition of things attainable. 
He talked of having a country house. That she 
nnderstood, because he had put by a good deal 
of money, but the House of Commons for hia son, 
•he did not comprehend. She thonght &therly 
pride had got the mastery of pnident resolfe. 
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Ify for reasons of his own, lie still retained 
this ambition, years and the yoong man's pro- 
clivities, had certainly cooled his ardour. He 
saw him writing, in the direction which aUied 
him to the small band of powerfol thinkers, who 
were beginning to make head in economical 
doctrines, doctrines which were destined to de- 
velop the tme liberality of English genius. He 
saw that there was much weighing of measures 
on Colston's part, much more true liberality than 
his friends in the ^* Cosmopolite" possessed, much 
less of the passionate advocate, than the calm 
judge. 

But this very weighing, this unimpassioned 
advocacy, made him doubt whether a career in the 
House, would bring success. Still, there was the 
desire left, on his part — perhaps on Colston's also. 
They had never talked of it together. When, 
therefore, Colston broached the subject, and stated 
the proposal made to him in Grosvenor Street, by 
the proprietor of the paper for which he wrote, 
the artist did not take it up very warmly. 
*' You would like it ?" he said. 
" I would do my duty," the other replied. 
" A battle field for practice, not for theory, "^ 
said George, musing. 

" But where theories must be stated, if we would 
have them make way." 
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**YoTi have ihoronghly considered this? I 
don't wish to influence you, only prepare for re- 
buffs. Your power of pen does not mean force 
in speaking ; you must be the unit of a party, not 
the utterer of truths. You must be prepared to 
see that practical legislation is far behind theo- 
retical perfection.'* 

** I have considered all." 

" And you are prepared to go in under yellow 
colours ?" 

" Under the principles they represent — progress, 
free trade, education, but no important change in 
the balance of power." 

" And you think they will accept you with this 
last reservation ?" 

" They may accept or leave me," he replied. 

" That is right. If you are not independent at 
starting, you never will be. And this man — ^who 
is he after all ? Did you ask him to be a little 
candid ?" 

*^ I told him he had better send his card in 
when he called, and I suppose he understood what 
that meant," replied Colston, smiling. 

** Then I may expect to see him ?" 

" I think so." 

** And what am I to say to him ?" 

"What I have told you, I suppose— that 1 
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keep myself frfie from 9ay pled^, on the question 
pf. reform." 

** It is »ot likely to be mooted, eh ?" 

^^ Perhaps not, bat I do not choose to go in^ 
€i;iPQppt as the. advocate of measures, which involyie 
ViQ quQ^tiQa of class power. On that I have made 
up my mind, that if we wish to retain freedom, 
we must keep the balanoe well adjusted. I have 
op notion of allowing personal feeling to influence 
my politics. The artist coloured as he thongbt 
of hi^ own early tendencies. Then he said. 

^^ Ah I we have to beware of that, as I haive 
often told you. I was hot Plough myself some 
p^^s ago, but ,1 am less so now, and London 
makes us unpatriotic ; it is in the provinces that 
the battle of freedom is fought, and one must be 
l^re to catch the spirit." 

^^ But it is the metropolis where the line of 
warfare is chosen, where the chie& are elected, 
whence the bugle sound issues. Our press is 
the artillery, and — " 

" You have been one of the gunners. The 
question is, my dear boy, can you go into the 
thick of the fight, where hot words instead of 
quiet thought, intrigue and party management, 
instead of argument, must carry the day. Decide 
^r you£S§lf, aa;id if our friend is candid in his 
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intentions, you shall have eveiy help fron^ 

^^ I l^new you would sf^y nothing less, my dear 
fftt^r," said the yom^g man tenderly. ^* Many Qf 
the people I have battled for, on paper, wish it^i 
IcaA't do less than oblige them, so long as I can 
follow the contest with honor." 

As he said this he formed a striking pipcore, 
contrasted with the powerful physical £|:ame of 
the artist Both had intellect to give nobijity 
tQ the &C6, but in the spn^s therp was a 8ome«> 
thing, indescrib(ibly grand, in the half mournful, 
^e^igned, yet still proud look. Mpprnful find 
resigned for the physic^ infirmity; proud for 
the mental power felt. Discontent never reigned 
on the tranquil face, and thus it was, it touched 
your heart Wh^n deformity is soured, we se^m 
to feel that. the objeqt i^eeks its own compensation 
injts owp way ; when resigned, that we owe it 
our sympathy. 

This convers^itipn took place whilst Lady 
Edwina was wilting in the front ropxn* As 
we have seen, she had her little interview with 
the painter, l^ld h»d, gone away. Colston also 
left in his pony chaise, and a few minutes after 
his departure, the beU was rung, and the little 
old man, already introdPQ^d to the reader, walked 
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in. He was, as the reader will have gaessed, 
the same who first introduced Colston to the 
columns of the " Cosmopolite/' and now proposed 
that he should try his powers in another 
arena. 

^*Good morning," said the painter, ^*you 
won't mind my going on, will you ? I am rather 
pressed." 

'* Never mind me," was the 'reply, "we can 
talk nigh as well." 

(" Nigh," was quite a Berryshire expression.) 

** I suppose," he went on, " your son will have 
told you what we want of him, and I suppose 
you have nothing to say against it, so long as 
you have not to fork out, eh ?" 

^^ There may be other reasons besides the funds," 
replied Gleorge, rather nettled by the old gentle- 
man's tone. ^' I should not certainly consent, 
simply because others paid the expense. One 
has to consider the propriety of — " 

" Propriety! a fig for it; it's what all the old 
women of the other side are always saying, as 
if a young man with brains — ^brains, sir, do you 
hear ? is not to accept a good offer, — why our 
side wiU have their innings soon, and then he 
shall have a post. We'll see if the manufacturing 
interest will not have its say." 
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" If you don't let me finish my eentences^ we 
shall never get on^ bat, of coarse, if all who differ 
from yoa are old women, the sooner we stop dis- 
cussion the better," said George. 

" Well, then you're not an old woman, but you 
are a young one in your mind, with your ideas 
up in the clouds — ^mind I'm paying you com- 
pliments—thinking what figure is to come in 
here, and what will make up a group there." 

^^ And reading what passion belongs to this 
man's face, what temperament to that woman's," 
interrupted George, smiling. 

" Just so, very good pictures you've painted 
me^ Mr. Evans, but you are not practical. I 
admire you very much in your line, but poets and 
painters are much of a kidney. Sensibility and 
all that sort of thing." 

^^ So if Colston had written a poem instead 
of articles for the * Cosmopolite' you would not 
ha^e— '* 

" Certainly not." 

" Ah I you've got a good deal to learn, my 
unknown friend, a good deal, with all your 
practical mindedness," observed the artist with 
such a tone of thorough conviction, that the little 
man was struck " However," he went on, ** we 
need not stay to discuss whether we are old or 
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jQiaQg wom^n^ ipmeutal power, the question ii, — 
wlpif^tdo yon propose Colston skould do? Of 
(mv^ I mnft qualify himy wd as I think of 
buying a place in the cooatry, we cau mauag^ 
it very well. Indeed, we might ehopse a 
piroperty, in the dis^trict you intend to canva^a i 
tl^t wpuld give him influenqp, eh?" 

" You fprge.t you have to buy mine, at lea^t 
you have given me £100 for there&fal," flyaid i^ 
visitor. 

^^ That's true, the pig in the poke I invested 
in, I should think you must h^ve laughed ofteoi 
oyer my simplicity, eh ?" 

*^No, Tve not laughed, Mr. Evans, and I 
think you'll find, you laid out your moucy 
well." 

" No doubt if you will be so good as to die off 
at puce." 

*^ Shan't die to please you," growled this 
eccentric man. 

" Then as a young woman with an unpractical 
turn of mind, I must look about me, if I wish to 
enjoy any purchase I make. The fact is, I want a 
country place now. I have made enough money, 
a^d I think of settling down in the country with 
a little fishing, and shooting ; do the country 
gentleman i^ fact.'' 



** That jou never wiU,*' paid his strange yisitor, 
somewhat esirneQtIy. 

" As how ?" 

^^Becanse to do the coon try gentleman pro- 
perly is to be intolerant, proud, brainless^ 
bumptious^ everything that is stupid," said the 
little man with an energy, which seemed the 
r<^snlt of some personal feeling, rather than pf 
(^Im reason. 

George went on with his work, giving his visitor 
time to cool. 

*' I ^hank you for your compliments. A 
young wonjian wjth sensibility, but a little above 
a couQ^ squire. Thiat's a fair character to give 
a man, isn't it ?" said George, with a smile. 

"You're a bit ironical; and perhaps I have 
spmething to learn as to what makes up an 
artist's brain. You shall tell me some day, but 
now, come, Mr. Evans, oblige me about your 0011, 
an^ I'll give you your chance to buy the place in 
my lifetime." 

*^ No, bribery, sir ;" replied George, laughing, 
then chs^nging his tone, for one of some gravity, 
he said, 

^^ As far a^ the principle goes, that of Colstop 
standing for the House (always supposing th£^t 
h^ hfts g^ouT^cIs for succefis), I could not object to 
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it, or be otherwise than gratefiil to the kind Mend 
who should propose it ; but there is something 
for you to consider as deeply as I have done— his 
fitness for it" 

" As for that—'* 

*^ Hear me out Thinkers are not always men 
of actioh. The writer sometimes is a poor talker* 
A member of Parliament must be prepared to 
buffet it with men who have great physical power» 
as well as knowledge equal to his own. The day 
is not yet come, perhaps never will, in a House of 
Commons constituted like ours, when the great 
thinker shall be listened to with the calmness and 
encouragement which helps a man on. Do you 
follow me ?" 

« A little." 

** If I have understood Colston's writings, he 
has sound theories, which it will take a generation 
to accept as facts. He will not understand, at 
first, that they can't make way in a popular 
assembly which moves only at a certain pace, in 
accordance with that of the country —finally, if 
he thinks fit to accept your offer, I have given 
him my consent, but my idea is, that he will do 
your party more service in the study than in the 
forum." 

*^ There is a good deal in what you say, but we 
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— that is a number of us — think he should be 
put up." 

^^ And knocked down, if he can't stand on his 
legs/' said (}eorge, with a laugh. ^^ There is yet 
one more question. Tou are of the advanced 
yellow interests ?" 

*^ Because I think they have done more for 
freedom than the others." 

" I did not ask you for your reasons. What I 
want to know is, are you quite sure that my boy 
will go with them in all their views ? They talk 
already of a further reform, as they call it." 

" Of course, of course we must have the people 
better represented." 

'* I will not argue with you, because it is not 
my line, although I have held strong opinions on 
such matters ; but I want to know if you are sure 
that Colston will go with your party on this point?" 

** I suppose so. I have not questioned him," 
said the visitor. 

^' Because I am not sure. What he has said 
hitherto in his writings goes to prove that he 
would search much more for a balance between 
high intelligence and the multitude, than to give 
these last an overwhelming power, and, of course, 
that is what you mean to go in for, when you talk 
of reform." 
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^^The thing has not yet takdti any definife 
shape ; it is so soon after the last change^ and il 
hundred things ma^^ happdti, be^i'e he id asked to 
vote in that question." 

'^ That is yoor affair and hk. All I wanf ttf 
be perfectly clear about^ is, that he shall not S£dl 
in under yellow ausj^ices^ aiid be accused here- 
after of deserting his colotd^, on some questioii, 
on which he hai! already niftde up higr lidnd." 

" But you are gotag too mtl6h in advance. We 
have not agreed yet on an address/' ^aid the xiti' 
known. 

** It is quite true. We have not yet agreed 
positively, that I am to qualify him, and Withbttt 
that, he can't stand." 

'* Come, Mr. Evans," said the little man, vety 
much put out. ^^ Let us understand what ydu 
are driving at ? We \tMt your son tO gltand^ bcl- 
cause we think him about the cleVefest man we 
can lay hold of. Of course, if we propose him, 
he goes in under yellow* dolours, and undei^ them 
he sticks by certain principles." 

"Which include, among the advanced meti; 
certain which he does not agree to ftoin the be- 
ginning," said George. 

" It is no use our splittiiigf hairs, Mr. Evani^ . 
Either he goes in for progress, free trade, edu6a- 
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tioti, and the rest of it, or he doed not. His 
writings say he does ; you «fty he does not." 

^^ I said nothing of the kind. What I said wai!i, 
that Colston considers that these things have 
nothing to do with the constitution of the country, 
which is formed of an inconsistent number of 
elements, which beget a balance of power, and 
whilst some of you would disturb that balance, 
he will not, except by other meastires, which 
ensure that there shall be no more tyranny of 
democracy than of aristocracy." 

" We had better leave that an open question." 

" To that I do not object, and now perhaps you 
may not be surprised to hear that I sheycdd like 
to know who you are ?" 

*' You are quite right. Kow that We are to 
have business together it is neeessary. Silas 
Pearson, of Haughton Castle, at ydur' service." 

" I ought to have remembered you, btit 1 sup- 
pose I scarcely saw you more thtm. oncfe. Why 
such a mystery all this time ?" 

^^ I will tell yoQ how it arose^ I ccdled on you 
first, to give you an order, because I heard dowti 
in Berryshire that you had behaved very well in 
giving up your tenancy, rather than vote with 
HaughtoD, and as I always look out for recruits, 
I wanted to see if you could do our part^ any 
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active service besides. When I broached the 
subject of politics, yoa rather cut the matter 
short'' 

'* You came ostensibly for pictures, if I recol- 
lect'* 

^^ Just so^ and you would not encourage me on 
any other line* I concluded that I was mistaken, 
and that it was probably only some whim that 
had prevented you voting with your father's 
party. After that I took a fsincy to yon, but pre- 
ferred to give orders incognito. That is the whole 
affair." 

'^ It is a pity you were not more explicit ; in 
those days I would have done anything to help 
you against Haughton ; but, of course, supposing 
you a Londoner, I did not think it worth while 
to express myself very freely. In fact, nothing 
can be truer, than that the cobbler should stick to 
his last, and, after all, I don't think I could have 
aided you usefully." 

*^ You say in those days I" 

^^ Yes ; I was a hotter politician then, than I 
am now. But where is this place you want to 
flell ?" 

" Where ? The castle to be sure I" 

"Serious?" 

" Quite." 
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<' Reason?** 

** A long one ; will you have it ?'* 

" If you like.** 

^^ When your father was alive, the Haughtons 
had not much money, and by a little manage- 
ment, I got hold of the Castle Farm. I thought 
I would set up as country gentleman. After I 
had almost rebuilt the place, at least my architect 
had, I went to live in it ; that was after young 
Mr. Grant was drowned, thinking, of course, that 
the new man at the Hall would come and see me, 
and that we should be good neighbours. Not a 
bit of it. He was jealous of the improvements I 
was making on the farm, jealous of new imple- 
ments, jealous of my architect's work, jealous of 
everything, because it was new-made money that 
brought them there. So I found things dull 
enough, and came up to town, where I have lived 
almost entirely. But my energy wasn't gone, so 
I started the paper, and kept up my connection 
with my old friends in business, and have helped 
to find money for one or two contests for the old 
county already." 

" Then it is North Berry shire you would have 
him stand for?'' 

« Certainly." 

^^ I heard in town yesterday that the Scarlet 

VOL. L L 
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Glab were going to put up ybong Quintaa 
Hanghton at tbe next vacancy." 

^^ I know all about it ; not a bad fi^)eaker for 
the Bon of such an old woman as the squire.' ' 

^^ Toung woman's son against old woman's,** 
6aid Qeorge, with a laogh. 

Mr. Pearson's eyes also twinkled. 

^' I must finish my story. I detest the squire, 
as you see, and not having any relation— Hiot one," 
he said, with a sigh, ^* I have been afraid, that at 
my death, he would get tibe Castle Farm back 
again, when it came to be sold. Mortmain Aot 
don't admit <yf leaving land to hospitals, you 
know, or I would have sold him that way ; so 
when you said you should some day be wanting a 
little place in ihe country I bethought me of giv- 
ing you the refusal at a very moderate price, and 
60 keeping old Boot-tops <mt of it ; and the 
reason why I can let you hove the refosal now, is 
that I am tired oi it." 

"Buttheiwice?'* 

<< I put it down in the oodiea at £20,000, bi^ 
you can have half left on mortghgd if jpon 
like." 

^^ No ; no mortgage for me. T daresay we may 
manage to find the money," said Gteorge. 

^ And if it is not an impertinenit <{iiestion, 
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would you tell me how you find time— 410, that's 
not it — ^how yonr mind comes to grasp politics 
and painting at the same time ? Aflber my first 
visit I always fancied yon were up in the douds 
like lovers, and that's the reason I've never 
stopped to talk mnch^ when I gave yon my com- 
missions." 

'^ My dear Mr. Pearson, painting is like writing, 
it has to be done on scientific principles, with the 
addition of so mnch genins as God may have 
p^Tven us. You never met any really great man 
in one walk or the other, who was not a business 
man in 3^iir own sense of the term. You men 
trcfm the north, you oome up from your house full 
of looms, or your forges, and you think tiiat those 
who manufacture the higher wares of humanity 
have not to exercise the same oommon sense 
qualities as yourselves. That is what makes you 
— I don't mean yourself peroondly, but your set 
-Hso narrow-minded. In your way yoo are just 
as self-sufficient as old Top-boots." 

^^ Boot-tops I call him," interrupted, Mr« 
Pearson. 

'^ Much the «Mne thing, is it not ?" 

"^^ Not at alL Top-boots are, if not elegant, 
,stiU Sound, usefid things viewed as a <whiole; 
boot-tops are mere wretched piaoes ai brown 
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leather stack above a practical thing as ornament^ 
like a country squire at the top of his tenants.'' 

^^ You refine in your nicknames, and what is 
more you have interrupted me.** 

" A very good thing, for you began to say very 
hard things of us/' 

** We are all for candour, are we not ?* Gteorge 
went on, in a half satirical tone. *^ Poets and 
painters are young women I pish I What should 
you say if our young political economist had 
written a work that should make maidens weep 
and even your eyes glisten ? Would you say he 
was a poet and unfit to stand for Berryshire ? Is 
it the sound opinions on com laws, currency, and 
the rest of your creed that fits a man to represent 
your party, or is it the power to grasp all human 
nature that should qualify him? There, take 
that book home with you, and read it, Mr. Pear- 
son, and when you come again, tell me how it 
happens to have been written by your new can- 
didate for North Berryshire. Perhaps you may 
admit then, that genius is not limited to the in- 
ventor of looms, and that the novelist, brother to 
the poet, has his share of practical mindedness.^' 

^< Well, I must say the painter has, after ihe 
lecture you have given me," replied Mr. Pearsoni 
with great respect 
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Gtoorge laughed. 

^^Yon are surprised that I have dipped into 
politics. Yonr surmise when you gave me your 
first commission was quite right I was then 
more intemperate than you, much fiercer against 
landed proprietors, and inclined to take your 
creed more because it suited my passions, than 
because I was sure it was good. It is true I go 
with you still, but in a more moderate way." 

'^ And why more moderate ? Is it because you 
are going to turn landed proprietor yourself?*' 
asked Mr. Pearson, who gladly seized a chance, 
for what he thought, an ugly thrust 

^^ Because, Mr. Pearson, I have learnt that we 
may be passionate, and perhaps wrong; bitter 
thinking without just cause, conceited in our own 
opinions, because in them, we fiatter the vanity of 
our passions. I have said that I go with you 
still. I hope I ever may with the party that, as 
a rule, has done more for liberty in this world, 
than any power since Christ I shall never for- 
swear their principles, but I forswear, and I hope 
my son will do the same, all that faction, who 
would mount on the shoulder of honourable men 
to salve the wounds of their own vanity. I have 
had reasons to blush for the yellow party. You 
enter this room ; the owner is not to think. You 
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enter the house ; you are to have no discosaioii in 
the temple built for it. You would have the ad- 
rantage of many opinions (and if that is not the 
merit of the House of Commons, the sooner it is 
swept away the better), but you would reduce 
action to the tyranny of the multitude, whom you 
would have the most largely represented ; and 
you think all this consistent with liberal opiniooLS. 
You will see if you live, that the man of your 
party, most admired by posterity for the good he 
has done, wUl be the one, who has spoken with the 
least party spirit I would have my son follow in 
that man's steps." 

^^ I see I must not come here to discuss," said 
Mr. Pears(m, rather desirous of cutting short a 
conyersation, in which he did not shine ; ^^ but I 
am glad we are not so wide apart but that I can 
venture to oflfer to support you, yourself, if you 
like to stand for a seat ?" 

" Thank you, no," George said, ironically ; 
" all my powers of composition will evaporate 
if I descend out of the clouds to such mundane 
matters." 

Mr. Pearson rose to go. 

" Then you will buy the property ?" 

*a will give you your sum if it is not more than 
twenty-five years' purchase." 
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*' Fraotioal again/* 

<< Lamentable, is it not ? I Bhall never be able 
to compose a good groap again, after being able 
to make a bargain in land/' 

** Peace— peace, I pray thee," replied hia 
visitor. 

'* Very good ! Let our lawyers set to work to 
ma up a good bill of costs ; that is tine first step 
in buying and selling land." 

^^ You are right/' said Mr. Pearson, with all 
his energy; ^'they make us pay because the 
legislature won't pass agoodtrans£^-of«land-act« 
I hope your boy will make a motion on the sub- 
ject directly he gets in,"* 

<^ Ah I that's tiie question. Do you really feel 
aangnine?" 

"Very/' 

The little man lowered his voice, as if afiraid 
that the walls should hear him. 

" This is how it is. W ebster and Scorfield are 
the sitting members. It is known that Scorfield 

* Althondb the British leffislattire has passed this Land 
Tranfifer or ISegistratiozL Act, tor which Mr. Pearson sighed, it 
is still permitted to the attorneys of Great Britain to bring all 
Uieir moral (if snoh a word can l>e used) inflnenoe against thenM 
c^it; and at the present rate we may probably expect that in 
abont two centnnea land shall be traxisferred in an eqnitabld 
fiuihion. Attorneys are the favoured children of British legisla- 
tion, and one nught abnost infey that the Honse of Oonunoof 
existed to be their wet nurse, so oarefolly has it refrained from 
nreemng away by one deed of oommon sense, the rotten, ixadi* 
tionai proceeding ,by which they are allowed to levy a fine on evexy 
one who buys a piece of land. 
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intends to retire. The other party will have a* 
split in the camp. Toung Hanghton will be 
proposed by the Scarlet Olab Committee, the- 
mannfactores of the mauve colour object to being 
ruled from London, and propose to put ap their 
own man. We shall have Colston, who can beat 
them, I think, singly ; but certainly if they split 
— singly, because many of the manufacturers 
who have been won round by county influence, 
are quite ready to vote for a really clever man, on 
our side, if obliged to withdraw their own nominee. 
The real danger is, that the Scarlet Committe may 
give way, in which case, of course, all their votes 
would go to support the mauve candidate, who^ 
they tell me, is to be Bechamp, the present mem- 
ber for Blackchester. Now, good day, I must be 
off; I expect we shall have a good deal more to 
talk over when we meet, eh ?" 

" Perhaps I may give you interviews at inter- 
vals," replied Gteorge, " for of course it won't do 
to destroy altogether the ethereal fire with the 
politics of the globe !" 

*^ Hang the fellow I^^ muttered Mr. Pearson, as 
he closed the front door, ^^ he laughs at me all 
the time. I suppose there is ^ something superior 
in these painters and poets, or they would not 
seem to know as much as ourselves, and a great 
deal besides 1'' 
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CHAPTER XV. 



QUEER QUABTEBS. 



Colston Evans drove straight to the Seven 
Dials. It was not his first visit to that neigh- 
honrhood. His brain had revolved theories about 
the poor, bat it had occurred to him that facts 
would be more valuable, if he found them in 
accordance with his pre-conceived ideas. In 
concert therefore, with a hard-working curate, he 
had ferretted out misery and vice. Thus he knew 
where dog- stealers held out, where "fencer** 
took in midnight plunder, and many more details 
of that society, against which our glorious con- 
stitution in those days sent the detective, but 
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never the schoolmaster. Great, happy, beloved 
oonntry, says the true-bine patriot, against your 
traditions let no man wag his tongue I although^ 
(and here he will put that organ against his 
cheek) I can't find a law of the past, that 
affected the happiness of the millions, that we 
should not be ashamed to have in our statutes in 
the present day. 

But why expect consistency? let us be patriots 
and revere tradition. 

There was a public-house in the Seven Dials 
particularly frequented by the lovers of the canine 
species called ** The Melodious Horn," *' Lojus- 
hom " was the corruption in the language of the 
" fancy" — and thither Colston bent his way. It 
is needless to say, that he left pony and chaise 
and servant, well outside the precincts of the 
Dials, for in those days he would have run a &ir 
risk of having the pony walked out of the shafts, 
the harness taken off its back, the servant mal- 
treated, and the chaise put away where he would 
never see it again. 

To enter that district in safety, a man had to 
do what we are informed is the correct thing, 
if you attend one of the prize fights of the present 
day, leave all articles of value at home. 

Colston, took all necessary precaution in that 



letpeot^ and his infirmity was an additional safe- 
goard. The heart of the burglar and the prize 
fighter may be brutal, but there is in the worst 
specimens of humanity, a certain pity fbr mis- 
fortnne, a certain tenderness towards the effects 
of accident. So Colston made his way along, 
aoaroely noticed, save with a glance of queer pity, 
and entered the ^^ Lojnshom." 

A short bullet-headed man was the sole oc* 
cupant at the bar, and he was giving the landlord 
a confidential account of some adventure which he 
ceased, until he had fully '^ taken the bearings '* 
of the new comer, when, apparently satisfied, he 
went on with his stoiy, but in a more subdued 
tone. 

Colston isalled for a pint of stout, and sitting 
down on a bench, waited until tina landlord was 
disengaged. 

He oould not, of course, help catching some of 
the sentences, and not being in the habit of dis- 
guising his thoughts, he probably shewed, by his 
&ce, that the conversation did not altogether 
escape his attention, for the bullet-headed indi- 
vidual called out with an oath : 

" I reckon ye'd better take yersel hoff, if yer 
don't want yer neck put back again to the othur 
side !" 
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This bratal alliision to Golston^d infinnity-^ 
for his head was slightly turned to the left<ii^ 
brought the colour into his face. 

" Why ?'* he replied. 

"Cos yer not wanted," replied the bully^ 
briefly. 

" But, you see my Mend, I want a talk with 
the landlord^ and when you have done I intend to 
have my turn." 

" Yer do, do yer ? We'll see about that I 
expects yer a d— d sneaking, shuffling spy 
with— '* 

" Come, come, Bill," said the landlord, " Til 
have no goings on like this, in the Lojushom. 
The genelman's as much right to drink his 
beer as yersel, and he pays ready money, which 
is a d — d deal more than yer do." 

"Pay or not pay, Pll not have sneaks a 
listening in our crib, so out wi' ye," he said, 
advancing towards Colston. 

Colston looked the man full in the face, and 

made no attempt to move, but grasped his crutch 

tightly, inspired to do so, more by the natural 

courage of youth, than the prudence or the wisdom 

he possessed. 

The ruffian advanced a step further, and was 
about to lay hold of the collar of his coat, with a 
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view to forcible ejection, when Colston said with 
Buch a voice of thunder (he had always a power- 
ful alto, ordinarily a sweet voice), that the man 
hesitated, " Touch me at your peril I" There 
was a slight pause, but the ruffian only got more 
angry, and rushed to seize him, when shortening 
his crutch, and swinging it round with all his 
strength, he struck the brute such a blow on the 
head, that, as he afterwards expressed it, he 
thought he saw the lanterns of ten thousand 
watchmen. 

It required, however, a more forcible blow than 
any that our young friend's arm could deal, to 
permanently lay on his back, the ruffian before 
him, and in a few seconds he was advancing once 
more, with a hate and fury in his look, that 
augured badly for Colston. 

At this moment the door opened, and there 
appeared a figure, which made the ruffian 
pause, but he seemed re-assured, for he 
made a rush, and Warded off another blow from 
the crutch, which he wrenched out of Colston's 
hand, when the new comer interposed, throwing 
himself between the two. 

'^ Bill Shirker,'' he said, '' if you touch this 
gentleman, I'll not have ye scragged as I might 
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do, bnt Dl get yon the jalliest irhoppmgy that uqr 
bully has ever had in the Seven Dials.'' 

It was not a powerfol man, able to pat kis 
threats into immediate ezecotion, that said this. 
It was no other than the cripple of Ghrosvenor 
Square, in physical fonn much Kke Colston him- 
self. 

Saying these words, he took the cratch frmn 
OxQ raffian, who slnnk into his corner, and re- 
stored it to its owner. 

Colston thanked him« 

The landlord whispered to the roffian that he'd 
better go and apologise, or '* there'd be the devil 
to pay, if Long Jem heard he'd been saacing any 
friend of Cranky Sam's." 

He was used to the roagh ways of his cnsto- 
mers, and was probably too deeply in with Bill 
and his gang, to offer any serioas opposition to 
their proceedings, bat he was evidently afraid of 
the cripple whom he called Cranky Sam, and 
asked him very obsequioasly if he'd take his 
mixture, and forthwith set to work to brew it 

The bally, on reflection, seemed to think it 
wise to smooth matters, for he made an awk- 
ward bow and ^* hoped the gentleman 'nd forgive 
him, bat he was hawM 'ot tempered." 
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*' This is a publio-house, is it not ?" Colston 
asked. 

" Yes, sir." 

** And open to tha public ?'* 

" In course." 

** Then I shall come when I like, and go when I 
like^ my man ; all the ruffians in England won't 
stop me. As for forgiving you, I don't bear 
malice, and the landlord can give you what you 
like to drink, and if youVe private matters to 
discuss with him, you should go into his parlour." 

The landlord immediately poured out a jorum 
of punch, said the ^^ gentleman was a gentleman, 
and 'oped he'd come again," to which Colston paid 
no attention ; but addressing himself to the new 
comer— 

*' You know this neighbourhood ?" 

« I live here." 

" You know that man there?" 

'^ Bill Shirker ? Yes ; the worst bully in the 
Dials ! but he's afraid o'me. But wot's brought 
ye down here ? Gtot some swag ?" 

Colston smiled. 

^' Might no one enter this dreary neighbour- 
hood without crime, or the results of crime, as a 
motive ?" he thought 

^^ Lost a dog," he said, briefly. 
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<<Hii8hI hush! Gome with me. FU find 
him for ye. Gkxxi-day, BUI, and nodding to the 
host, he crawled to the door, opened it for Colston 
to pass, and then followed him. 

'' PreciooB fool you be/' said the host to Bill 
Shirker, '^ with yer d d long yam about som- 
mnt that'll never cum hoff, as none o' yer things 
hever do, and me miss sum biznes. Didn't he 

say he'd a want of a talk wi' me. D n ye ; 

that's wot I say, BilL" 

" Now cum, Jos, jest you be civil, for if Tve 
let that fellow giv* me 'is sarce, I'm not going to 
take it from you." 

The landlord muttered something, and moved 
into his parlour, calling the pot-boy to take his 
place at the bar, and closed the door to the sound 
of Bill Shirker's curses. 

The gains of the Lojushom might be good, but 
they certainly involved very disagreeable and 
humiliating disputes, even for such a coarse fellow 
as Jos Spicebox. 

In the meantime, the two cripples kept on their 
road, until the shabby one turned into a street 
more wretched than the rest, and opening the 
door of a house led the way into a back room on 
the ground floor, which had a certain air of neat- 
ness about it 
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" Welcome, sir, to my poor dwelling," he said, 
with an air of pride, and he brought forward a 
comfortable low chair. ^' And now, sir, what can 
I do for you ?" 

" Stay, my friend, Fve something for yon. A 
trifle from a lady who saw yon, last night, when 
yon came up to me." 

" What ! a lady in that big 'onse?" 

" Yes." 

'^ And ye know the fo Iks there ! Why I heerd 
it was a Lord Somebody who owned it; and yon 
be mates with the qnalit y ! Well, I be blowed, 
ye choose rum quarters, to come down and visit 
here.'' 

Colston handed him the gold coin. 

^' I don't often see the likes of this, but the 
swells in the west end, are better than some of 
our pals think." 

" Then why do you grumble as you did last 
night?" asked Colston. 

*' Lord love ye, sir, I plays my comedy as I 
thinks the haudience 'ill like it. When I meets 
a cove a walking outride a big 'ouse, I knows he'd 
like to be in it, and praps ain't in a good humour. 
Now ye sees, sir, if a cove's in a bad humour 
ye'U gain nothing by appearing jolly, or even 
only half miserable ; but if ye begins to growl 
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against the rich^ ye^re more Ukdy to hit his com-- 
pkdntb Whoa I goes to see areview or a wedding 
I hngfas^ and the gentry allayft gives me some- 
thing." 
'< And how oomeB it that Bill's afradd o£ yon ?" 
*^ That's a long story, sir^ if ye'd 'ay&the wkok 
on it. Long and short is, that my friend Long 
Jem, giv' hhn atremendoms woppingoneday, be- 
cause he put me in the gutter. Ye see^ sir, I 
does, my bit o' charity, aa weU as ye rich folks, 
and there's a deal o'want at times, when there's 
been no good hauls. Now, sir, about the dog ?" 
^ The ladj who sent you that piece of money, 
lost her black retriever this site moon, up near our 
home in St John's Wood, and I'll give any price 
to get it back." 

^^ Any price I take care how ye say that in 
these parts, or you'll never get him back until 
he s'la bag of bones." 

" Suppose we say five pounds." 
** Two guineas to begin with, sir.'* 
**Very good— and you think you'll succeed?" 
" Pretty sure, sir, if the lady don't be sending 
out some of her servants, for, in course, the more 
fuss is made about the hanimal, the more those 
who've got him, '11 old out for a better reward." 
"Very good. Now here's my address, and 
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there's the same sma f<Nr you if yon bring him 
up. But there is something else I want to 
know. I heard that man. Bill, mention the 
sune of a Frenchman, called Lepage. Do you 
think you could find out to whom he referred 7^' 

The shabby cripple mused^ 

" That '11 be the Paris cove, I reckon," he mut- 
tered. ^' Think I could," he said out aloud. 

^^ Then do I there's a man of that name who 
speaks English, whom my father has been seeking 
for some years. It may not be the same, but if 
it is, I don't think you'll lose anything, by getting 
the information." 

** Your father don't want 'im for nothing bad, 
eh?" 

" Oh ! no." 

" Very good, sir ; then if it's only his name 
and address, and no questions asked, I think I 
can do it." 

^^ And when you've got the dog and the infor- 
mation, we must see if we can't find you some 
better employment" 

" As for that," said the poor fellow, *• I ex- 
pect it's live and die in the Dials, for me. I've 
relations, if I ain't got no fidends, leastways none 
save Long Jem." 

" I don't want to know your secrets, but you 
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don't— don't exactly commit— that is, join the- 
others, hereabout." 

^^ I knows wot ye means^ sir. No, I don't ; 
I keeps many from joining, and I've half th& 
parish with, and half against me for that same — 
bat somehow i keeps square, and they knows I'd 
never peach, not if I was burnt alive— and per- 
haps most on 'em 'd rather be out of the swag 
business altogether, if they 'd a choice ; but what 
is it, sir, when people's starving, and no work ?- 
it's either beg, borrow, or steal." 

Into the difficult question of what Arabs 
should do5 Colston did not attempt to enter, but 
wishing his companion good-day, sought his 
chaise, and drove slowly back home. 

Arrived there, he got Aunt Carry to write a 
note to Lady Edwina, to beg her not to send out 
any handbills^ or otherwise advertise for the dog; 
but before the letter arrived, the mischief had been 
done, for she had met Quintus Haughton on her 
road home, and had confided to him her trouble. 
Gallant and impulsive, and desirous of making 
way in Lady Edwina's good graces, he did not 
stop to reflect, but had aU the hoardings and 
bare walls covered the next morning with ^^ five 
pounds reward for a black retriever." 
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CHAPTER XVL 



STILL IK ST. GILES. 



None ever knew how Cranky Sam came into the 
world, what was his age, or how he had sus- 
tained life, dnrins: his years of childhood. He 
had no recollection himself, of any place bat the 
Seven Dials, and all he did know was, that he had 
never got into trouble. A lay missionary, try- 
ing to establish one of the earliest ragged schools, 
had picked him out of the gutter, and, as 
his infirmity prevented his playing with other 
children of his age, he took to his lessons with 
considerable ardour. Finally he emerged from 
the school a tolerable '' scoUard," being able to 
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read and write, and do small sums in arithmQtio. 
Then an Irishwoman got hold of him, washed 
him, and sent him out begging, and what with 
the education he had received, and the lavatory 
process, applied in the way of business, he had 
gained a step in the ladder of civilisation, 
from which he never afterwards descended. In 
process of time he emancipated himself from the 
Irishwoman, hired the room in which we have 
seen him, got odd bits of furniture together, and, 
when not engaged in business at home, went out 
and begged. His business was one^ as necessary 
to the society in which he lived, as a parliamentary 
agent's, is to that of Westminster. He wrote 
letters for the people. Burglars, pickpockets, 
labourers from the provinces, honestand dishoiidtt, 
came to hiB door, and got him to indite ibm 
letters. Of course he had brother professionals 
in the same line, but the mass seemed to UJbe 
Cranky Sam, for if they were short of oaah he 
was never nasty, and if it was a love letter &r a 
young woman, he would take no fee. Finally, 
Long Jem, the champion, had taken him onder 
fais protection, ia return for mueh trouble, under- 
gone by Sam, in arranging a match, by letter, 
with Conky Bill of Manchester. 
He was quite a public character in the distriefc, 
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«ad the Bow Street offioers tried hard to get iii«- 
formation out of him whenerer some case, more 
dijficnlt than nsnal, baffled their ke^mess. Bet 
they could never do anything with him. He at 
once pat on the air, which had gained him the 
epithet of ^' cranky>" and neither beak nor attor- 
ney, oonld get anything more than very unsatis- 
factory answers out of him. So they let him 
alone at last, and were satisfied, that if he knew 
much, he never actively participated in the crimes 
of tiie district. 

The morning after Colston's visit. Cranky Sam 
hobbled away to a noted dog-stealer^ and opened 
the game. 

** Business brisk, Joe ?" 

<< So, 60 — ^might be worse." 

^' I seed a gent yesterday arter a big black dog 
— ^know anything about him ?'' 

^ Bkek dogs isn't rare birds,^ said Joe. 

" He sed he*d giv two pounds." 

« Did he tboogh ?'' 

'^ But I spose yere not got the one he'B arter." 

^< Maybe 1 haTC ; maybe I haven't." 

*^ Well, Joe, ye imght be « hit <^n with a 
<)hap; there's many a cmip Tve written for ye 
imd— " 

'< And Vd adviie ye, Craaky San, to be a bit 
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open too, and not want more than half the swag. 
Yere bin getting a bit keen o' late. More than 
one on 08 as noticed it, and it won't do, I tell ye.'* 
'^Nay, yer welcome to all the swag, for the 
matter o' that.'' 

'^Then why d'ye come and offer two ponds 
when yer gent's offered five all over the town ?" 

Cranky Sam was check-mated, for he had not 
seen yoong Haoghton's handbill. 

'^ And I tell ye we'll have a lot more nor that. 
Why, it's a sweU op in Grovnor Street as 'as 
lost him." 

'^ Well, Joe, d'ye mean bosiness or not, 'cos I 
do, and will down with the dibs two hoors arter 
I get the dog." 

'^ Ye shall have the dog for seven ponds, Sam ; 
hot ye'll bring me the dibs first." 
** Ye're sore it's the same ?" 
" Aye ! aye ! I've had my eye on 'im this seven 
years." 

" Then let's over to the * Lojoshorn,' and have 
a glass on the bargain." 

Having a glass on a bargain was, among these 
people, like sealing a contract in Lincoln's Tnn 
Fields, and Cranky Sam was in dread of the 
owners in Grovnor Street making a mess of it, 
by offering forther rewards. As for their pockets, 
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be would have let them bleed readily enough for 
the benefit of Joe, but his quick Arab eye had 
detected that his gentleman friend had some per- 
sonal interest in restoring the dog to its owner, 
so he thought it best to secure him at the in- 
creased reward, offered. Also, let us not forget a 
certain feeling of gratitude towards the giver of 
the yellow piece, though that had less effect, 
than the sympathy he had received from his co- 
sufferer. 

^*And who's yer sweU cove?" said Jos 
Spicebox, when the two entered. 

'^ Gtenelman's arter a stray dog, which by 
mere luck I found," said the dog-stealer, and he 
laughed at the publican— -laughed, but Sam im- 
bibed his liquor. 

" Ye 'avn't got a cove as knows French, 'ave 
ye, Spicebox ?'* said the cripple. 

Spicebox scratched his head and reflected. 

"Wot's the liner 

'^ Jest a little commission the other side of the 
OhanneL" 

'' Dibs ?" 

'^ Maybe a trifle; there's no risk. Sumun I 
knows, wants to find out a man that's been mis- 
sing a year or two. No case of swag. But one 

VOL. L M 
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can't do nothiiig without a fellow, as knows 
French." 

^ rU think 07er it. Bill, as was in here yes- 
terday—damn fool Bill — ^was talking to me about 
some fence over that way, that conld plant things 
when we couldn't; but he's no ways serious , 
isn't BilL" 

^' Never was," interposed the dog-stealer; 
^' allays vapouring and 'ectoring ; but Shirker was 
his nature, as 'is name. Gk)od-day to ye both ; 
I'm off." 

Cranky Sam then made his way into Mx. 
Spicebox's parlour, and held a long consultation 
with him, by which it was duly covenanted, that 
he was to obtain ^firom Bill Shirker, the names 
and addresses of all the Frenchmen he knew who 
could talk English, for the special and private 
use and benefit of Cranky Sam* 

^^ It's all square ?" he asked, with some trepi- 
dation. " No letting in Bow Street ?" 

*' Honour bright," was the reply. 

Cranky Sam now hurried, as fast as he could^ 
to St. John's Wood, and sent Colston into the 
heaven, far above a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, reserved for those who are about to please 
a fair woman. 

He gave the shabby man the money, without 
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qaestioning whether it might be a take-in, and 
told him to hire a coach, and bring the dog 
foMiiwith, 

It was well that he did so, for, on his return^ 
he found a groap in Joe's front room, and that 
estimable individual resisting temptation, in a 
manner worthy of a true Christian. 

The facts were these. 

Quintus Haughton, who prided himself a little 
on belonging to the order of Corinthians, had en- 
listed the services of a couple of the fancy, to 
guide, and otherwise aid him, in penetrating the 
dismal purlieus, whereof Cranky Sam was an 

Guided by them, he was not long in finding 
out Joe*8 quarters, and had wrung tears of 
vexation from that individual, that ten pounds 
should be lying on his table, and the dog in his 
back yard, and a glass of old Tom must stand 
in the way of so feir an exchange. 

•* Tell ye wot it is, geneimen, a word's a word, 
when it's topped with liquor, and ye can't In 
fact, I ain't got the dog "—for he had been sharp 
enough to make no actual admission* ^^ K ye 
waits a bit, I know the man that knows sumat 
about him. He'U be coming in, and ye can make 
a deal-— Ah I here he be." 

M 2 
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As he spoke these words, Cranky Sam ap- 
peared. 

^' Here, Sam, this genelman's bin and offered 
ten punds for the dog you knows of, and I dare 
say ye'll not stand in the way of a deal" 

" Werry sorry, sir ; but Pm afore ye.** 

Quintus gave a haughty stare. 

^^ Pray may I ask what you mean by being be- 
fore me, when I appear for the rightful owner ?** 

^* So does I, sir, and there ain*t no time to be 
lost, for I'm to take him back straight.*' 

^^ To Grosvenor Street, I suppose ; then I will 
go with you." 

'^ That's my business, audi don't want no com- 
pany." 

"But I insist" 

"'Souse me, squire," said one of the fancy, 
" but there's no such thing in these parts. We'll 
be having Long Jem, and the whole parish, down 
on us. Couldn't help you noways." 

Quintus swore somewhat strongly,-*it is one 
of those fine traditions which we still cherish, but 
with a slight blush. 

^'Better come away," said the other fancy- 
men. 

" No, I won't," said Quintus^ who was not want- 
ing in pluck. '^ The dog's hereabout, and if he 
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is to be taken away by this d cripple, I will 

see where he goes to." 

If he had caught a glance at the cripple's face 
he would have wished to recaU the words. His 
own rongh neighbours never gave him epithets 
like this, and living among a set, where physical 
power was a sort of necessity, he felt the bitter- 
ness of his infirmity more than a rich man could 
have done. 

" Then ye just won't,*' said Cranky Sam, '* and 

d you, too, if it comes to that," and turning 

to Joe, ** We've topped our bargain, Joe, and if 
ye goes off it, ye knows our laws." 

" Never fear, Cranky, I were jest a telling the 
gent, I couldn't find the dog noways." 

*« D everybody and everything," said 

that young candidate for parliamentary honours, 
and he walked out, followed by his two pugilists, 

" Wouldn't answer for your life, squire," they 
remarked, when fairly clear of Joe's house, ^^ if 
you'd given them much more. People don't like 

to be called d cripples, even if they are on 

crutches." 

«D everything," repeated the squire. 

*^ Do you think the beggar will take the dog to 
Qrosvenor Street ?" 

" Ay, ay I sure enough," they replied, trying to 
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pacify him, for they both had fights on, and 
wanted assistance for the stake money. 

So, discontented at the result of his misedon, 
the yonn^ man handed them some gold, and re- 
traced his steps westwards. 

In the meantime Joe, after mnch grumbling at 
his clean loss of three pounds, brought poor Sam 
well musszled from the back yard, and taking the 
seven pounds, wished Cranky good luck, and 
dressed himself out for a fresh expedition. 

Sam pulled the cripple along the dirty streeta 
with the prescience of a dog that is going home, 
and if he had not been muzzled, would very soon 
have shown his objection to riding inside a coach, 
but the jarvey helped the cripple in, and the dog 
after him, and the lumbering vehicle soon reached 
the artist's house. 

About an hour later, Quintus Haughton was 
walking up Grosvenor Street, when he noticed 
a hackney coach pull up at Lord Berry- 
shire's, and on the opening of the hall door, a 
black dog gave a great spring through the win- 
dow of the coach, and rushed past the fat porter, 
who seemed finely pleased to see him, and then a 
hand put out a card for the fat porter to tako,. 
and a voice requested the man in office, to tell the 
)arvey to drive home. Quintus passed the coacK 
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M it dowly tntned round, without cotiddscetiditl^ 
to observe the inmate, supposing, of course, it waa 
the cripple he had left in St. Giles ; and happen- 
ing to look back as he reached the end of Gros^ 
yenor Street, he saw the fat porter running 
breathless after the coach, which then came to a 
stop, and ther^ came ont of the Earl's honse 
a bright, lightsome fignre, which looked very 
much like Lady Edwina, and if he had beeti 
nearer he might have heard that young lady say 
to the occupant of the coach — 

^ I would not ask you to walk up, as I feared 
it might fatigue you, but mamma begs you will 
come to lunch to-morrow, and, oh 1 1 don't know 
how to thank you." 

•< Well," thought Quintus, <* if she'll go out 
into the street to thank that dirty cripple, I won- 
der what I should haVe got. Half way to the 
other thing, perhaps." 

But it is scarcely necessary to tell the reader 
that it was Colston to whom Lady Edwina ad- 
dressed the invitation. 

If Quintus had understood his true interests, he 
would have seized the opportunity to call in and 
congratulate Lady Edwina, on the recovery of her 
fiivourite, but he was a young man, a little too 
much wrapped up in himself, and he was sore at 
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the rebuff he had met with at Joe's. Giving any 
sum out of his pocket for the sake of pleasing 
the young lady was one thing, the performanoe 
of which would have given him immense pleasure. 
The lady's actual possession of the dog by other 
means was another, and one which did not half 
satisfy him. Tet he would have been mightily 
offended, if any friend had suggested, that 
his impulsive sowing of handbills, employment 
of the fancy, visit to St. Giles', and real trouble 
taken, was only the incarnation of selfishness. 

And if any reader thinks that we draw one 
specimen of humanity rather darkly, and leave 
another (Colston) untouched, let us avow that a 
trace of selfish pleasure governed him as weU, 
but there was this difference between the two,. 
Colston would have rejoiced by whatever means 
the lady of his thoughts^ should retrieve her 
retriever, whilst Quintus chafed in spirit, that 
he had not been the channeL 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



PABTIS. 



" Upon my word, Edwina, I don't know what 
you'll do next, mnning after a Hackney coach 
in that way," said Lady Berryshire, when her 
daughter returned. 

Lady Edwina laughed. 

^^ Dear mamma, one must show one's gratitude, 
and it would have been so formal to write and 
ask him to lunch." 

'^ What do you mean ?" 

*' Why did you not hear me say, mamma, as I 
went out, that I should ask him to lunch on your 
behalf? " 

M 6 
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*'Well, rm surer' said Lady Berryshire^ 
opening her eyes very wide. 

^^ He has taken a great deal of trouble, mamma, 
now hasn't he? and dear me I I forgot to ask 
him what he had paid ; but we will do that to- 
morrow.'* 

Lady Benyshire did not pursue fhe subject. 
She had her reasons for not contesting everything 
her daughter said, at least at this moment, for 
she was endeavouring to get her to think seriously, 
of a proposal that had been made that morning 
for her hand — ^not quite a proposal, but a beating 
about the bush on the part of the Marquis of 
Blackberry. So she renewed the subject, inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Sam, 

** I wish, my dear, you would begin to think 
amously of what we have been talking about. 
Your father and I are quite agreed, that it is 
time to think of your settling, and we will have 
Blackberry down for the autumn, so that you can 
make each other's acquaintance. Yes, you are 
quite right there ; you ought to know each other 
a little." 

'^You may have Blackberry down, mamma, 
but you must not expect me to give him the 
slightest enoouragement. He has no brains ; he 
is very conceited^ and his manner towards any 
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one of ft class ben^th him, is sdiii^tliin^ very 
near bad-breeding. Really, tnamma, I think 
sometimes^ that sottie of our best families are 
monstrous ill-bred — ^vulgar, one might say." 

" Then what do yon say to Sir Charles Leicester, 
your distant cousin ? You know, my dear, thert 
iS' every prospect of his coming into the titlb, 
tmless I die, and your father marries again, and 
— *and (here the good lady began to whimper), I 
should so like tb see you settled." 

" Mamma, dear, don't talk like that. Have 
them both down if you like, only leave me in 
peace, till next season. I shall have better occu- 
pations down at Berryton, than to haVe those 
men always dancing attendance." 

" And there is young Mr Haughton; he seemed 
Hen Spria the other evening," continued her 
mother. 

^^ He will be at his father's, and you can 
have him over too, and as We shall have the 
two Ladies Crawford and Selina Arkwright, they 
will get on capitally — there will be just meii 
enough." 

" But, my dear child, I Want you to think." 

^^ As for me, I shall have my schools. I intend 
to have a nice clean room, with proper venttila- 
tion, and — " 
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" Wliat are you talking about, Edwina?" 
^^ Have I not told you^ xnamma? Such fun I 
I am going to begin to be useM, and papa has 
promised to let me have the old coach-house fitted 
up, and if the men are good, they shall come and 
teach too. Cousin Charles will do very well for 
the boys, and Blackberry shall make sums on the 
big slate, for the girls. I must have my eye on 
Blackberry, or he will be frightening all the 
school. As for Master Haughton, he is too con- 
ceited, so I think— Why, dear me, here I am, 
talking to myself. Well, I certainly did not 
think that anyone could bore manmia into leaving 
the room.'* 

But the truth was, that Webster had come in 
softly, and carried the Countess oflF bodily, to 
dress, and Edwina was so absorbed with her 
work, and the noise of carriages, rolling down the 
street, from the park, was so great, that this had 
been effected without her hearing it. 

When Lady Berryshire got an idea into her head 
(they were very few), it took possession of it for 
a period, and if she did not keep it warm by dis- 
cussing it with one person, she did with another, 
and if neither daughter, nor husband, would listen 
any more, there was always Webster, the maid, 
to fall back upon. A lean, hungry woman was. 
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Webster, who took in much information^ and 
discharged it cautiously, to other ladies' ladies, in 
return for equally interesting intelligence. 

But Lady Berryshire had not come to Webster. 
There was first her husband to talk over, and to 
tire. She had her gamut of boring, of which 
Lord Berryshire was sharp, Webster A flat 
She had not got to the high note yet. Having 
tried that, she could go down to A. 

Lord Berryshire was not the least amiable per- 
sonage in this tale; but as he does not often 
appear, great minuteness is not necessary in 
sketching his character. 

You see a jovial, florid, handsome Briton, a 
man with as much common sense as could be 
expected of one who, with the rest of his class, 
was taught, as a first principle, that intelligence 
was not a necessity — a man who would not go out 
of his way to do a generous action, but who would 
certainly not turn aside, if the deed, to be done, 
came, conveniently, within his range; a man not 
actively selfish, and, although we do not make 
him our especial study here, let us say, in all can- 
dour, that as human nature goes, there are pre- 
cious few in this world of ours who possess even 
this negative virtue. 

We don't give him any credit for being a good 
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husband, and a contented haree. That qnality 
resnited from a lymphatic, good natored tempem- 
ment, a thick skin, and nearly complete imper- 
vionsness. 

Bnt we give him the credit, no more than fairly 
dne, for being a thoroughly good fother, and the 
more so as a danghter did not represent the 
precise sex which he desired to see in his child* 

As a peer he knew his place, but he was not 
demonstrative,— too good-natured to assume airs 
which depressed those around him — too alive to 
the fact that intellect was creeping to the fore, to 
boast, even to himself, that his order, although 
hereditary rulers, were necessarily, the wisest of 
mankind. 

If a commoner, you would be quite snre to 
recognise his rank, much rather than his absence 
of intellect. 

He was a true blue, like Edward Haughton. 

** Blackberry-— I mean Blackberry*s mother 
has been here, my dear," said Lady Berryshire 
to the peer, when he entered her dressing-room, 
before going down to dinner. 

It was an old custom. She had always some- 
thing pretty about her, new or old. Once it had 
been the tiny feet and the shoes, which he laughed 
over ; then things enlarged, and it was the fine 
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bust; then — ^bnt all men who have honestly 
loved, see in their wives beauties, that never die. 
Iron-grey grows the hair, but the forehead it 
streams over, is still wide and clear ; patchy- 
red spoils the complexion, but the old smile 
that enchanted, ennobles it stilL 

" Well I what then?** he replied. 

^^ She wants to find out if you and I would like 
her son to— to propose to Edwina." 

^^ Like him ? should like him to please himself,, 
but whether the little minx will accept him, is 
another affair." 

^^You know, dear, you agree with me that 
she ought to marry." 

"As the destiny of her sex— certainly, but 
who ? prince, peer, or commoneiv- «ll's alike to 
me.*' 

" Then you are very provoking. Lord Berry- 
shire. I. insist on your directing your daughter. 
I insist on her marrying well. I insist on 
everything — *' 

Certainly if we may venture to interrupt her 
ladyship, she was a lively bore. She drilled and 
drilled away, but at length she got out of temper, 
— for five minutes, never more, and the hctee 
might escape. 

On this occasion the peer did not do so ; he 
let his wifo have her ftune out, and then spoke. 
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^* What does Edwina say?'* 

^^ She says she will think over — about, I meaa 
—them all.** 

"AUl— who's all r 

^' Blackberry, Leicester, Haughton, and I dare^ 
say she has some one in the back groond whom 
she has never mentioned." 

" Nay — ^nay— our little Eddy won't deceive 
US." 

** No ; but she may very easily deceive her- 
Bel£" 

^^Haughtonl what did she say about him? 
Properties adjoin ; though that's not much use, 
seeing Leicester's to have ours. Still, it's a 
county connection and after all, Maud^ eh ?" and 
the peer looked roguishly at his buxom wife. 

** Get along with your nonsense," she said^ 
laughing. 

Nevertheless, a certain sadness on the part of 
both, betrayed their feelings. They had both 
longed for an heir.— 

" I vote we have a good party this autumn, and 
let the one win that Eddy likes best." 

Saying this, the peer descended to the drawing- 
room, and asked about Sam. 



** Upon my word," the peer said, twenty-four 
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hours after, ^^ I think we must have the cmtches 
down at the Castle, too, if we want to please Eddy 
completely.'* 

^^ I am sore I have no objection," replied the 
yonng lady, 

" Don't talk snch nonsense," said Lady Berry- 
Bhire. ^^ I am sore Edwina knows her position 
too welL*' 

^^ As for that, mamma, you will have the &ther 
to finish your portrait, and I don't see why yon 
should not have the son as welL" 

" Does he paint, too ?" said the peer. 

" No I" said Edwina ; " but he writes, his aunt 
tells me, although he would not own to it, when 
I tried to draw him out at luncheon." 

" I insist—'* began Lady Berryshire. 

But the butler announced dinner. 
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CHAPTER XVni 



THB EAST INDIAN. 



A ^^ Fence'' at Paris, that is a person who re- 
oeived stolen goods, more particularly those Of a 
nature not easily saleable in London, had by 
chancemet Henri Lepage, and without instructing 
him into the mysteries of his own business had 
got him to undertake his English correspondence 
which to that half innocent, wholly careless 
individual, seemed to comprise mercantile busi- 
ness of the most serious description. The more 
so as he, the " fence," for private reasons of his 
own, let Henri receive the answers direct himself^ 
correspondence which was the less likely to be 
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pryod intx) as Lepage held the place of domeetio 
at the English Embasi^. 

It was not withont some diflScnlty that Mr. 
Spicebox obtained from Bill Shirker the name 
and address, bnt having got it^Jie at once handed 
it over to Cranky Sam as agreed between them. 

The Cranky one took it to Colston, who entered 
his father's studio and placed the piece of paper 
before bim. 

It was a fortnight after the recovery of the 
dog, and Lady Berryshire had just departed from 
her first sitting. 

<<My dear Colston, whatever made yon re- 
memb^ that I wanted this ?" 

^^ I am sure I don't know, I heard the name 
qnite by accident, in the most blackguard gin 
shop in all St. Qiles, and oar conversation when 
I came back from France recurred to me, that 
is all, so I followed the scent, et vaUdP^ 

^^ Ah I so long as he does not escape me this 
time," said the artist, with a vivacity that was 
very foreign to him. *^ Bepeat the words he used, 
Colston, lest I may have been dreaming, ^ il itait 
bite d se mariery was it not?" 

'^ Yes— >yes, those were the words, but why do 
yon look so strange, father ?" 

'* Nothing, nothing," the other replied, re^ 
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coyering himsell ^^ It is only a little matter in 
the interest of some one else. You don't suppose 
it conld interest you?" 

*< Me ? no, father, but—'* 

" Then let others' secrets die^ or rise to life, 
again, as God wills it. For you there is a political 
career, ambition^ &me. For me," he added in a 
Yoice so low, that Colston lost the words, ^^ there 
is the good fame of the past to clear." 

The young man saw that his father was agitated 
and withdrew. 

That night the painter wrote a note to Lady 
Berryshire, excusing himself for putting her off 
for a few days, and without an explanation of his 
intentions started off for Paris. 

During his absence, there called at the house in 
St. John's Wood, a military looking man of 
middle age, and with him there was a young girL 
When the servant told him that the painter was 
out of town, he seemed disappointed, and asked 
when he would return. 

** I don't know, sir, but I can ask my 
mistress." 

"What mistress?" 

" Miss Carry Evans, sir, they call her." 

The man paused, looked at his daughter, thought 
again and then said, 
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"Take in my card, if you please." 

The servant did so. Garry looked at it, 
whilst the man and his daughter waited on the 
doorstep. 

Over the beautiful face of the woman no longer 
youngs but with the English ripeness that looks, 
with certain complexions, immortal, there came a 
flush and then a pallor^ and then the voice shook 
a little in saying, 

" Where is the gentleman ?" 

" I left them both outside, ma'am, always so 
a&aid of the umbrellas, ma'am." 

** Both I What do you mean ?" 

*^ There's alady — ^young lady, might be his wife. 



ma'am." 



" Show them into the front room^ and ask them 
to wait." 

The maid departed. 

Carry sank down on a ohair, and covered her 
face with her hands. 

^^ So he has brought one home with him. I sup- 
pose I must go through it, and after all, it was my 
dear mother's doing, making us free, otherwise he 
might have been true." 

She rose up, and went to the glass, and looked 
with woman's pride on the tresses, over which 
time had shed no silver ray, over the brow which 
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time had not marked, under ejes whioih no feet had 
ploughed, at the oomplezion which dissipation 
had not soddened and she brightened up as she 
thought to herself that he would see yet the beauty 
of oldy and perhaps the comparison mi^t tell well 
against the dry hollow cheeks of eastern dames. 

Then, whatever of feeling had possessed her on 
first reading the name of her visitor pass^ awaj^ 
and she sailed, yes, sailed, (not her usual gait), 
into the front roonu 

A handsome long bearded man, tanned with 
eastern sun, rose to greet her. He put out hia 
hand in a frank cordial spirit, but still with a 
certain hesitation, as if he doubted his reception. 
She took it, and let it drop ; then gathered by a 
coup cPaeil that he was in mourning and looked at 
his companion. 

'^ My daughter. Miss Evans. Violet,'* he said 
addressing her, ^^ Miss Evans a very old friend-^ 
if I may say so— -of mine." 

Carry neither acknowledged the degree nor 
disavowed it. She preserved a calm, questioning 
attitude, as perfectly free from coldness as from 
warmth. 

'^I came to ask Gteorge to let Violet sit, 
though I know he is too great a man to do so, ex- 
cept for old friendship's sake." 
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^^Of wUch, of oourae, you have a right to 
iivail yourself" 

There was not absolutely satire in the speech^ 
but there might have been if he had chosen to 
take it so. 

^^ We have just returned to England, after my 
twenty-five years' service, during ten of which I 
have been quite alone, for Violet's mother died 
when she was only six." 

Garry seemed inclined to let him do most of 
the conversation, but she felt that if she did not 
wish to drive him quite away, she must play her 
part. 

"We never heard of this, for we have left 
Berryshire so long, and Gteorge has only been 
t)nce or twice to the castle, during the autumn 
vacations." 

" I should have got leave and come hack," he 
went on ; " if I had thought I should have been 
at all welcome, but I thought — that is, 1 did not 
think, but I find that English people are very 
cold." 

"Your brother, you mean? Teg, he was 
always thought rather distant, even with poor 
Orant," said Miss Evans. 

" I did not mean my brother, but you can 
«pply the remark to him if you hke." 
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" I certainly coald not apply it generally ; but 
people mistake what warmth is, so my brother 
says," 

" Violet," said the father, " I think we mnst 
haye troubled Miss Evans enough." Then, tam- 
ing to Carry, he said, ** Perhaps you will ask him 
to send me a line when he can receive us. Here 
is our address. I should have liked — but never 
mind." 
"What is it?" 

" Nay, I have troubled you sufficiently. Say 
good-bye, Violet. Qood day." 

And the bearded man departed. There was 
disappointment in his voice as he said the last 
words, and Carry knew it. 

She, too, was disappointed at her own manner 
towards him, and she thought over it long after 
the garden gate had closed. 

Yes! she should have gone up firankly and 
welcomed him back, and kissed his beautiful 
child, and made him feel himself at home here, 
as he had been of old under her mother's roof. 

No I for she could not enact a lie to her own 
heart, and say welcome, which meant forgiveness, 
when the past was present still. 

Yes I frankness for him if he was to see that 
jears had smoothed away the furrows of 
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thoughtless, perhaps cruel conduct, towards a 
young girl. 

No ! ten thousand times — ^no ! if his know- 
ledge of the world was to tell him that where 
thought of the wound existed, it had never 
healed^ that the freezing manner meant warmth 
beneath, as the snow covers springing blades. No ! 
if she would have him learn that English women 
live who feel but once. 

But a man may have knowledge of the world, 
and yet not perfectly read the signs of the times. 
Thus it was with Colonel Craven Haughton, he 
had called with no expectation of seeing his old 
love Carry, still less of seeking fruit he had lost, 
perhaps deservedly ; but when he saw her he 
yearned again for the apple in its full bloom, 
and never suspected that the very coldness of her 
reception proved him to be, if still unforgiven, 

still unforgotten. 
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CHAPTEB XIX. 



PABIB. 



In a small meanly famished room, od a fifth floori 
in one of those narrow streets^ through which 
the Boolevard des Italians has now happily 
pierced, two men might have been seen the ni^ht 
that George Evans left London for Paris. One 
of them was seated at a writing table^ whilst the 
other walked slowly up and down, or rather 
turned every two steps, for the space was 
limited. 

They were Frenchmen. Henri Lepage was at 
the writing table, Jean Feuillot was the restless 
one. We translate their conversation. 
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^^ There now, mem amiy ycrar tetter is qtdte 
dnished. What a <ieal of mo&ey you must mak^ 
<)tit of those stapid English I" 

^^ The basiness is not bad, bnt there are risks^ 
as with all merchatnts/' the other replied. 

^^ I guess it's about the last bit of correspond- 
ence I shall do fcft you fr&tn this side of that 
^Ux})ursed channel/' returned Ligpage. 

"Why so?" 

" Because I am goiog over to London with an 
English family, to^-motrowfiOKHming." 

"You give one very short notice to replace 
you." 

" I don't see why yott«hould replace me. You 
cun t^te to me there, and I can see your friends 
and triBinslate to them, and write back again. In 
short, do there what I do here, and pernios aid 
you." 

The 2nan called Jean FeuiUot reflected. The 
idea recommended itself, but, suspicious by 
nature, he feared that introducing Lepage to the 
worthies in Seven Dials, might end in his keeping 
the connection for his own benefit. On the other 
hand it was true, that as Henri had their ad^ 
dresses, he could easily go and «ee them, if he 
ohose. 

Jean thought it better to be fivmk. 

N 2 
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<< My good friend^ I don't think yon quite gness 
the sort of basiness this is, about which you cor- 
respond for me. I sell things for my English 
friends, and they sell things for me, bat it would 
not exactly be convenient if the police, you see, 
were to — '* 

" Sacre, nam de IHeUy pourquai /" 

^^ Just so, mon amij you write my letters. You 
know nothing about the business. You quite 
safe. Now you go to Liondon, mix yourself up 
with these stupid men, and you gets in, what they 
call, hot water. But why go at all ? You gain 
the sous very easily here." 

^' I love change, always did. Milord Smith 
offers me very great wages and I go. Six months 
I quite tired, come back, write again for you. 
No, not write again; too much risk. Henri 
Lepage has always kept in a clean track, and is 
very sorry he has been led into a dirty one.*' 

The man glared at him fiercely. 

« What that you say ?" 

Then thinking better of it he changed his tone, 
said a vast number of polite things, and bowed 
his visitor out. 

The sort of man that Jean Feuillot required 
to write in English, was rather difficult to find. 
If an Englishman, with a knowledge of French, 
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he became suspicions of the business, when he 
saw where the letters went, and with the curiosity 
of his nation, soon ferreted out the truth, when, 
if honest, he would throw the work up ; if dis- 
honest, would bleed Jean with threats or dark 
hints. If he chose a Frenchman he found him 
generally uncertain, and apt to make ridiculous 
blunders, and then there were so few who knew 
English, who were not under the eye of the police. 
Henri Lepage had answered his purpose admir- 
ably, and the only consolation he now had was 
that there was little risk of Henri's making use 
of the London connection, for his own particular 
ends. 

Henri Lepage had been engaged as courier and 
valet by an English family of the wide spread 
name of Smith, who picked him up on the 
occasion of getting their passports visSd, but who 
were not otherwise known at the embassy, so 
that when George Evans arrived, it was only to 
find that he had crossed the man on the road, and 
there was nothing for it but to turn back again, 
without the faintest clue that could enable him to 
leain where the Smiths resided. 

However, he could advertise, that was one 
comfort, with some hope that such a news-read- 
ing, people as the Smiths usually are, would catch 
sight of the advertisement. 
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In the meantime^ he applied himself to the task 
of following the trace of his man, by the aid. of 
anndry enquiries on the postf-road between Do^er 
and London, and thought he had succeeded ad- 
mirably, until he got near the outskirts of Lod»- 
don, where posting houses became more nuim^r^ 
ous, and postboys in consequence pf the stirring 
times, and the abundance of drink, more obliyiou^^ 
of everything that had happened three days be- 
fore, and here he eon sequently lost all trace of 
the Smiths' carriage. 

His enquiries had necessitated his taking thf^ 
mode of conveyance, in place of the stage (£:»* 
George was usually economical), and his sister 
asked him with a smile, *^ what next ?" when 
she saw him get out of his postchaise and 
pair. 

He kissed her, but made no reply, and took 
up the letters that had accumulated during his 
absence. 

That business completed he sat down to his 
escretoire, and began the task of answering 
them. 

Carry sat by working. 

" Humph 1 Crayon wants a small Joan for en- 
graving. Think he will want. Gray's Inn lawyer 
•—thinks the objections wiU take another three 
weeks, and the answers threq more, and during 
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the Vtteat!o]!k/'*^(Itead8 agam.) — ^ Gome, come^ 
this is too bad. We must get in before the 
twelfth." 

*• In where ?" said Oarrjr. 

" Into our castle, mfjr dear." 

*^ You're always making fun, George.'' 

<< Never was more smous in all my life. Did 
I not tell you that we are all to go into deat old 
Berryshire i^am, and have a house of our own, and 
grapes and eggs, Carry — firesh eggs and butter ; 
how I shall eat — and mutton ! — ^yes, we'll have 
our own four-year old saddles." 

** Where is it to be? not Berryton, 1 hope." 

** Why hope ? It is not fer oflF," replied her 
brother. 

^ 1 scarce know why, but our dear parents are 
buried there, and — " 

"Why, Carry, that is the more reason for 
wishing to live there. ** 

*• Yes, I know ; but somehow one has been so 
quiet and happy here, and — '^ Here the voice 
broke a little, 

George rose up, and went to her sister, and 
looked searchingly into his face. Then he stooped 
and raised the round chin with his hand, and 
kissed the lips. There was a something — ^he 
could not tell Wba<^-«-in his sister's ^e^ whidi 
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belied the calm of her manner, but still she met 
his glance fiEorly. 

^^ No/' he said, to himself, returning to his. 
seat ^^ Thank €h)d, yon have no memories of a 
dear companion gone, to make Benyton sad to 
yon ; bat we shall clear all that up, now that the 
fellow is over here." Then aloud, " So, Carry, 
yon really r^ret my fine casUe ?" 

" You have not told me yet what castle it ia" 

^^ Haughton Castle Farm that old Silas Pear^ 
son bought so many years ago, and that Craven, 
the brother, used to say he would live to buy 
back with his own money. Pearson has agreed 
to sell it to me, and a good deal of his own money 
goes towards paying for it Ha ! ha ! Why,, 
dear me," he cried, jumping up, and seeing a 
tear coursing down his sister's fece, *^ I havn't 
said anything to hurt you ?" 

And he seated himself by her side. A hand-i 
some pair they were ; the hale, hearty, vigorous, 
but grizzled man, and the clear, sweet, fresh- 
complexioned, but somewhat pensive woman. 

Then she let her tears have a good flow, and 
when she got a little calm she said, 

** No, dear George, I know you have beeu 
looking forward to this, and I am so — so pleased 
that you have — ^have got what you wished, but I 
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suppose I am not strong, and — ^there 1 you will 
think me such a fool to cry like this. But, 
Gteorge, you don't know how one thinks of dear 
mother. I shall be better soon. Go on with 
your letters." 

Then Carry escaped to her own room, and 
finished her cry out, a proceeding doubtless as- 
tonishing to the reader, who has hitherto seen 
little of her^ but in the light of a kind, perhaps 
old-maidish, aunt, with a certain capacity for 
house-keeping. 

And when all outward and visible signs of 
emotion had passed away, there was still a flutter 
left about the heart, and 'twas strange she did 
not undertake Colonel Haughton's message until 
after dinner, when, probably strengthened by 
that repast, she said, taking care to do so only as 
she was leaving the room, 

" Ah I George, you mentioned Craven Haugh- 
ton to-day. He called the day after you left, and 
asked if you would kindly give his daughter a 
sitting. Stay I ah 1 here it is ; perhaps you will 
write." 

And she flung down the piece of paper with a 
careless air, as if that eastern soldier and his 
further acquaintance was a matter of perfect in- 
difference. 

N 5 
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Perhaps some of our fair readers will have 
seen in the little scene of the morning some ten- 
dency the other way. 

On the other hand, if some read onr story by 
the light of the historian, we know that there are 
others who will regard this lady, or rather the 
sketch of her, as perfectly unnatural and repre- 
hensible. We are perfectly aware that there is 
a school who will regard a woman with nerves 
touched by feelings that have slept for nineteen 
years, as unworthy of her sex. We kuow that not 
to feel unless fortune is lost, not to suffer if the 
man has gone, is the tone which accords best with 
modern sentiment, and that to be touched when 
Jack comes back, is scarcely the thing for niodern 
Jills. 

Accept the facts, ladies, who have learnt this 
doctrine. You have been schooled to be mascu- 
line I Learn that there were such women once. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 



A DISOOURBB ON LAKD AND REPUTATION, 



CbLONfiL Haughton entered George's studio with 
a hearty, jovial expression on his face, very dif- 
ferent from that with which Carry £yans had 
been greeted — different, that is to say, in de- 
gree. 

Violet was with him« 

As with Lady Berryshire and one or two other 
old friends, Gteorge had undertaken the portrait 
for old acquaintance sake, a matter of good feel- 
ing which often cost him much. In this case, he 
was agreeably disappointed. 

The young lady, though not intrinsically so 
beautiful as many he had' painted, bad a beauty 
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quite her own. The mother had been English^ 
but the climate, or something, had brought out in 
the daughter an eastern touch of life, not only in^ 
the dusky hue, but in the features. We own to 
no hope that this description of ours, will bring her 
accurately before you, reader, but perhaps you can 
fancy a soft pussy cat that has had her claws so 
drawn for ever, that there is nothing left to hart 
you, and the smooth, soft, sleeky face will rub 
against you and show — cupboard love. 

We faiL The description does not answer. 
It indicates a latent ill-will against mice or men. 

There was none in Violet. 

Yet if we seek, again and again, for compari- 
sons, we find nothing in ordinary womankind to 
meet the case. 

Soft, dulcet, smooth — a eirl that fascinated 
passingly — a child of love, whose senses never 
stirred, but were always recipients. 

It was impossible to help loving her. Whether 
she would weary you — ah ! that was another 
question. 

*^ From the east," said George. " Then we most 
put in palm trees, bamboos, and that sort of 
thing, eh?" 

** Put in what you like," said Colonel Haugh- 
ton, " only give me one of your gems." 
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"Leopards, lions, tigers!*' muttered George. 
" The first too like ; the second — ^but we are not 
in the jungle. We will have a simple head with 
a white turban. QoodI You may smoke; all 
you fellows do. I have no one coming to-day.'* 

" Thank you ; but whUst you are drawing, I 
intend to pay my respects to your sister. Per- 
haps you will ring the bell, and ask if she re- 
ceives to-day ?" 

Gteorge did so. 

To the enquiry. Carry sent a message that 
she was just going out, and begged Colonel 
Haughton would excuse her. 

So Craven lit his manilla, and began to talk of 
old country topics. The refusal did not disturb 
him, you see. 

"YouVe been a precious long time at this 
work, Evans ?" 

" Twenty-seven years." 

" God bless me. How do you stand it?" 

*^ As you see. At the easel." 

" You'll last twenty-seven more, which I should 
not have done in India." 

" Don't intend. I am — ah! by the way that 
news won't interest you." 

" What ?" 
" Nothing ; only something I have bought.. 
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jya yon ever see Colfltoa 7 Ah I no. I forgot^ 
he vraB ozily a chick when yoti were last here.'' 

** Tour bojr^ yott mean ?" 

*^Yes." 

The eonyersation went on in this way, in a 
maoner not very inteimting to the reader, during 
which Carry EraoB dressed fbr a walk, for whieh 
pefrformance she had a very present intention, as 
denoted by Mary the maid. 

At the same time, in the interrals of pins and 
brooches and' other feminine fastenings, she had 
her doubts and* nnsgivings as to the propriety of 
her answer. Time was- not absolutely valuable. 
On the other hand' — an inlierview alone, would be 
awkward, that is to say, awkward for her who 
was self conscious. What should she do? She went 
slowly down, then forgot something and returned, 
then went down again. The front door was nearer 
than — what? The studio's ? — but she was going 
for a walk. What had the studio to do with it? 
Nevertheless, she walked slowly down the passage 
leading to her brother's room, and drew nigh 
to the door. Then she walked back, and 
stood over the kitchen stairs. Then she said they 
would have the leg of mutton roasted, to which 
cook replied, ^^ Very well, mum." Then she 
walked once more to the studio ; then she shook 
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h^rself^ tx> make her dress arrange itself (we sap- 
pose) ; then she walked steadfEustly to the front 
door, and opened ilt, and then — 

No biting of the lips, no set determination that 
could have betrayed to any one, that she was be-^ 
yond or above, the ordiaary Miss EyanSj, who kept 
house for the artist ; but, oh I such a gathering 
together of inward strength, such a knitting to- 
gether of the muscles of the heart, and a straight, 
plain sailing down the passage, and into the 
studio, and a — 

^ I would not go out without saying how d'y^ 
do. Colonel Haughton, Quite well ? And your 
daughter ? Thank you, very well. Gt)od morn- 
ing I No, I don^t mind smoke, but I must beg 
you not to disturb yourself. We dine at half- 
past five to-day, George. Good day." 

No hurry about it at all, although we seem 
to have expressed such. Perfect recollection. It 
might have been any old dowager come to see 
her son-in-law. 

But then the sex act beautifully. 

And the denial to the East Indian that he 
need not show her tie the door ! Yes, it wslb per- 
fect I 

" A great thing done," said Cany to herself,, 
as she walked to the grocer*s to order raisins* 
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Carry had left about a quarter of an hour^ when 
a knock was heard at the door, and Colston 
entered. . He was about to draw back, seeing' 
there were visitors, when the painter called out, 

" Come in." 

" I should like to present Colston to you." 

^^ And I should be delighted to make his ac- 
quaintance.'* 

Colston advanced, and was formally introduced 
to the soldier and his daughter, who made a little 
bow, read him over with her eyes, and observing 
his appearance, did not, on that occasion, bestow 
on him any more attention. 

Colston took a seat, and one of the ColonePs 
manillas, and the conversation was resumed. 

** I say, Evans, is that old fellow Pearson alive 
yet ?" 

*' Yes, and flourishing." 

** It is a stupid question on my part, for I might 
have known that Edward would have told me if 
anything happened to him.'* 

'« Why so ?" 

*^ Because my brother wants to buy the Castle 
Farm back again — and, for the matter of that so, 
do I." 

'^ I don't think you will ever have the chance," 
said Colston, bluntly. 
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^^ Pearson is surely not going to entail it^ sach 
an enemy as he is to primogenitura" 

**No, but he talks of selling it,*' said the 
painter. 

** Very glad to hear it. I had a sort of agree- 
ment with my brother, that if it ever came into 
the market, we should toss up for the choice of 
buying it, so as not to bid against each other." 

" As your brother has — I mean likes or would 
like to have the property, I wonder you got him 
to agree to that," said George. 

^^ He thinks more of its belonging to a Haugh- 
ton than anything else, and there was an under- 
standing that if I won the toss, it was to be 
entailed." 

^^ Singular interest to take in land I it might 
be a pet dog or a favorite racer, to be given away 
for nothing, provided it has a kind home I" said 
Colston. 

** Excuse me, my young friend," replied the 
Colonel, with some hauteur, ^^ my brother takes 
interest in the Haughton name." 

" What has buying the Castle Farm got to do 
with that? may I ask?" Colston replied. 

^^ A good deal according to his ideas. It 
always belonged to the estate. It was a great 
annoyance to us both, that it was ever sold." 
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^^ I understand that to lose an in^me of 
£300 a year was bad certainly, bat once lost, of 
course yon conld' not get it back again, without 
paying for it. Now the purchase-money wouM 
buy anything else, equally valuable, and unless 
there is some peculiar charm about the Castle 
Farm, I can't see what good it could do a 
Hau^ion, ^^ qu/S'* Haugfaton, for as to taking am 
interest in your family name, Colonel, you know 
that yours will shine by the Oazette, not by 
territorial influence.*' 

The allusion to his military exploits pleased 
the Colonel, and like most travelled men, he was 
tolerably liberal, but he still retained some of the 
old feudal notions of the period, and scarcely 
followed the drift of Colston's argument. He 
said as much when the young one went on : 

^^ As I understand^ the place is almost sold, so 
the matter is hardly worth discussing, save as a 
question of principle. You would buy the Castle 
Farm for a Haughton " qud^^ Haughton, I would 
buy it for some well known savant, say, Astley 
Cooper. Tou would not say that the purchase 
would make Astley Cooper better known or more 
respected ?" 

*' Certainly not,'' 

^^ And you will admit that up to the second or 
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third generation, any renown attached to Astley 
Cooper's descendants, would arise from him, and 
not from the Castle Farm? ?" 

'' Certainly." 

^^ You will likewise admit that after five gene- 
rations, the renown whidi Astley Cooper is 
gaining now, would be somewhat forgotten, and 
his descendants would gain more local considera- 
tion as proprietors of the Castle Farm, than as 
sprung from a great surgeon." 

" Very good," said Craven Haughton. 

<^ Then what does that prove ? that the posses- 
sion of land should be a question of interest to a 
wiso man ? as a question of use. — Yes; but as a 
question of pride ? is it not clear, that it is the 
land which would reap the advantage of Astljoy 
Cooper's name attached to it, and that it would 
be only when he was forgotten, that his posterity 
could reap dignity from the land." 

^^ I see a little of the argument, but 1 don't see 
your aim.'* 

" I have no aim save to discuss land-proprietor- 
ship free from the sentiment of the hereditary 
owner. If it pays us, let us buy it ; if it amuses 
us, let us give gold for it ; but don't let us talk 
of the interest of a name, which ought to be made 
great by great deede, not by acres carrying so 
many head of cattle*" 
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**Ton are not aware," said George, " thatyott 
are talking to a yonng man who views every- 
thing through the spectacles of the political 
economists." 

**For God's sake, my dear friend, don't let 
him come down to Haughton Hall with his new 
ideas, unless you wish to see my brother go off in 
a fit of apoplexy. As for myself, I daresay at 
heart, T am more his way of thinking if I took the 
trouble to think about it at all." 

** There is Cresswell Craven your relative,"^ 
Colston went on to say, " who has gained worthy 
credit by improving the breed of short horns; 
does Craven Park give him credit, or does he give 
it to his Park ? Which sheds light ? the work 
of the herd on the land ? or the clay fields on the 
intellect? And yet you would, no doubt, ask me 
to respect landed-proprietors qudi landed-pro- 
prietors. Thank you ! for their brains, yes, — ^for 
their possessions, no—" 

" And yet they get no little consideration, and 
will continue to do so when you and I are gone, 
my young friend," said the ColoneL 

** Local consideration, yes ; — but national con- 
sideration, — no. How can they? the advertise- 
ment of their names extends into the next 
county, because the local paper states every week 
who is on the bench, but not beyond. Has it 
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6ver struck you what gives the pull to your 
brother's class in spite of the last Beform Bill ?'' 

^^ I suppose after all the people at heart are true 
conservatives/' replied the East Indian. 

" Their chiefs have been well advertised.** 

'^ I don't follow you." 

"Having been settled for some centuries more 
or less on the land, every now and then some one 
of their ancestors has come to the surface. Thus 
the stock has become known, and then when any 
new scion does anything^ his name takes ; it 
has been well advertised as producing here a 
lawyer, there a divine, here a soldier — ^people 
accept the idea that he can do his new work, 
whatever it may be, as you accept razors from 
Bodgers, or blacking from Warren^ because they 
have been well advertised." 

'*The true-blues will be much obliged to you, 
I'm sure, for the comparison." 

^' The facts make the comparison — not I. The 
world is guided by advertisement in its first 
judgment. Posterity tells us if the advertisers 
have been puffing showy wares, or solid goods." 

" You must come down and talk it out withmy 
nephew," said the soldier, tossing away the end 
of his cheroot *' By the way, Evans, Edward 
tells me, he is to stand for our county, at the next 
election." 
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** So I hear,** said Gtoorge. 

^^ Gonfonnded puppy to my idea," said the 
Oolonel, 

^' Bath^ good4o(^iig/' said George, '^ bat 
those poppies are so sometimes.'' 

^^ I don't mean that — lays down the law too 
tmnch. Wanted to instruct me the other day in 
the Company's duties-^hang the coxcomb/' 

Violet raised her eyes in swprise^ 

^^ I should think he would get on well at the 
bar; assurance is the first &iag there," said 
George. 

^Now mind and tell me, if you hear anything 
more of the sale by abaction, of tbe Oasile 
Farm." 

** Oh I yes, I will tell you; but I think it will 
be sold by private contract," said George, who 
did not think it judicious to tell his visitor of 
his own intentions. 

** 1 would not miss it for anything." 

** Your brother should have managed Pearson 
a little better, and he would have got it easily." 

" Edward always was very high and mighty, you 
know, even in poor Grant's time." 

^*And still helps to carry an election, I hear." 

"Yes, yes; he would have a fit if he failed." 

*^ That would be a pity," said Colston, drily. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



SBBKING STILL. 



Mb. Pbabsoh was now a freqaent viflitor at the 
€urtist^a — ^more so, perhaps thaa was altogether 
convenient for a man still engrossed in profes- 
sional labours. 

On the other hand Gleorge liked getting work 
out of handy whether it was the purchase of land 
or sales of his own. He therefore teased Mr. 
Pearson about the dilatoriness of his lawyer and 
the energetic old man retorted that George's 
liusiness was enough to make a saint swear. 

They had signed the iH*ovisional purchase, and 
Qeotge had paid the usual deposit, and Pearson 
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proposed that they should cut all matters short 
by making the lawyers prepare the conveyanoe 
without further investigation. 

^^ Upon my word^ Evans, it is the most mon- 
strous thing that ever was I Here is an estate 
that has been in the hands of the Haughtons for 
three hundred years, has been purchased direct 
from them, and your fellow begins to make a series 
of objections to the title, as if it was a pawn 
ticket that had passed through a dozen hands. 
What say you to cutting the matter short?'* 

*^ I quite agree with you, but I don*t quite see 
my way. My lawyer is true to the tradition of 
his craft, and simply woifCt make a conveyance 
without the usual forms. I want it done as much 
as you, for I thought of going down this autumn. 
We might get the fixtures valued and settled at 
any rate." 

" I don't see anything to stop you taking 
possession when you like^ even if the money has 
not actually passed. Suppose I let it to you 
nominally for a twelve month. It will be under- 
stood that you have bought it, and so Colston 
will be on a footing in the county." 

And so it was agreed between them. The 
valuation of the fixtures was made, and Mr. 
Pearson agreed that the furniture should be left 
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Tor George's use until be could look about bim 
and get tbings settled. 

In tbe meantinxe the artist was very anxious 
about tbe Frencbman. It was evident tbat tbese 
^mitbs be bad accompanied were, if a news-read- 
ing, certainly not an advertisement-reading 
family. Week after week passed, but Henri 
Lepage put in no appearance. 

" Colston," be said, one day, ** do you ever 
visit tbat delectable retreat of yours in St. 
Giles' r 

** I bave been so terribly occupied lately tbat 1 
iiave bad no time, and indeed I bave bad no im- 
mediate cause to go tbere." 

"You remember about tbat Frencbman?'* 

'* Yes; very well.'* 

^^ I wisb you would go again, and find out if 
tbey know anything about bim. I learnt tbat be 
had come over bere, but my inquiries here as to 
bis whereabouts have been ineffectual, and I 
would give more tban you would imagine to 
lay my hands on him." 

" I will go down and enquire." 

'^ Do so ; and don't let money be a question if 
it is required." 

Colston was not one to indulge in vulgar cnri- 
osity^ but it certainly affected bim a little as ba 

VOL. L O 
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drove his pony down to the Dial^. Was there 
some mystery attached to Lady Edwina's nnde 
that was dead, or to his friend who perished 
with him ? Then he recalled all that Henri had 
said to him at the coUegPi and began to snrause. 

^^ Nonsense/' he muttered, <^ I have my doty 
to perform ; not to take an idle interest in what 
can't concern me." 

He left his chaise in its nsoal place, and wen t 
to Sam^s Qbamber. 

The cripple was at home and glad to see ^^ the 
real kind gen'leman/' and in reply to his en- 
quiries if he had heard anything of the French - 
man, repied that he had heard among ^^ his coves' ' 
that he had shown his &ce once in the district • 

" Has he business with you for — the men you 
speak of?" 

^^ Not exactly, sir. I guess he was writing over 
at Paris, as I might do for someone here, for he 
made 'em all swear at the Lojushom." 

"What did he say?" 

" He said he would not come here again. I 
believe some of them wanted to make him drink 
punch, and because he spat it out they cut up 
rough, and said he'd insulted them^ and there 
was likely to have been a row, but I happened to 
<x)me in, and hearing who it was, and knowing 
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«LS yOD wanted to learn somethilig about him, I 
got 'em quiet with palaver, and then when I 
turned, Froggy was bolted.** 

^' And you never got his address ?" 

" Never a bit. And I hedrd 'arterwards that 
Some of the fellows had a letter frotn Paris to 
say he was no good, and likely to peach, and 
they threaten if ever h6 comes here again to— 
Well, sir, I don't think he'll go away again." 

"GtoodGdd." 

*' Yes, sir; it ain't wetry pleasant, but you See, 
sir, Frogge's bee'nt poplar' here aways." 

" Popular ! You need ndt want to mutder a 
man because he is ndt popular.'' 

^' Well, sir, Fm not for defending our people, 
tho' as for tKat, there be a fine clever fellow they 
calls a professor, who'll prove toy oti, chapter and 
^ei*se, that in the sacked caUs6 of union, a murder 
ain't a bit worse, howev&r cold and premederated 
it tfiay be, thati if a beak were to string a ring- 
leader up whose teachings threatened the life 'o 
all on us. But, sir, you mos'nt expect as people's 
as ain't latned can keep the right side of the road. 
It's all wery well for the swells, but men as as 
got their — ^their — ^as isn't weriy rtrtiight, Will 
settle matters j^retty sharp, withotit making fine 
points about it. 6l Mail's g^m€i or he's not, h^'a 

o 2 
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true or he's false; that's our people's way o' 
reckning." 

^^ ISuppose I offer your people ten pounds for 
finding him in good health. They will take care 
not to harm him then ?" 

^^ As for me, sir, I'd work for ye to find him 
with ne'er a reward at all, 'cos yoa've not been 
high and grand with me, like that cussed man 
as come down 'orter your lady's dog — cuss him — 
but the people won't work for you nor for me un- 
less I wets 'em pretty smart, and ten pounds 'U 
go no ways with them ; won't indeed, sir." 

" Well, twenty then ." 

^^ Now, I wish you'd amost try summin else. 
You'll be thinking I'm 'posing on ye, which I'm 
not" 

** No, no, my friend, not at alL" 

** Now when yoa calls me that you may jest 
do whac ye likes wi' me. Yes, I think with 
twenty pund we may do much — not spent 
right off, that's not the shakes ; but five pund 
this week, and five pund next, and may be five 
pund 'arterwards, in goes round at the ^ Lujus- 
horn,' and then five puuds for the man who 
brings him up to you." 

*^ Very good ; and now tell me who was this 
man after the dog that offended you so." 
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** Who ?" And the cripple fired up with an ani- 
mation and almost ferocity nnnatnral to his usual 
calm face. " Who ! I dunnow, and I don't want 
to know. You're the same as me, ain't ye? You've 
had an accident maybe when ye were young, and 
I the same, praps before I came to birth ; but the 
crooked limbs 'as left us a 'eart. Oar place is 
full of the fancy coves who'd knock a regiment 
down if the fists was the thing ; but they none of 
'em knows as much as I knows. And do yon 
think I likes to be called a cripple, whilst my 
head can beat all the rest on 'em ? He said I 

was a d cripple," went on the poor fellow, 

moodily, ^* and I'd like to make him pay for it, 
I would." 

" For shame, my friend. We must bear and 
forbear with people's tempers. Malice is about 
the lowest quality in man's nature." 

" Is it, now ? Malice is wrong, is it ? But 
it's very natural, now ain't it?" 

** You see that is just what we have to fight 
against ; being naturally bad at hecu*t, we have 
to learn to govern our passions, and ifit is wrong 
for anyone to call us cripples in derision, it is also 
wrong of us to be revengeftd." 

^^ I daresay you swell gents learns a deal of 
filosofy, but cuss me if I don't like to cuss him, 
and I did too, afore he went away." 
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<< My good fellow, philosophy is a much easier 
thing to learn than Christianity. We flatter our 
own vanity, when we are philoaopbers ; we check 
it, when we are Christians.*' 

'^ I don't see as yon and I can have m^ph 
vanity, sir/' said Cranky Sam, looking witji a 
hnmorous expression into the other's face. 

** Yet you spoke of your head beating all yoiur 
companions, did you not ?" 

" Ah ! true, sir, there is a vanity of on^'s 
knowledge box, that's true enough. W^H, sir, 
ril off to the Lojushorn and see what I cqq 
do." 

There was a convivial party at that place of 
entertainment when Crankey Sam entered it. 
Bill Shirker was there more moderate in his tone 
than usual, being under the eyes of Long Jena. 
Joe, the dog fancier^ had also dropped in to have 
his glass, and two or three others made up an 
assembly of brute energy and lazy brutality. 

" Ah ! my tulip," said Long Jem, as soon as he 
caught sight of the Crutches. 

^' Glasses round, Spicebox," was Sam's simple 
reply. 

" Want another black dog ?" said Joe, with a 
grin- 

^^ No. Want a man, that is if JE^ggies be meB^ 
of which I've my doubts." 



" In it the cove as wew in 'dre t'6ther day f* 
said the host 

'^ Just that same.'' 

*^Then tip us the shiners,'' said Joe, *^fot Tve 
got him for yoti." 

<* Where ?*♦ said the cripple. 

** Kensington." 

Crankey Sam made a Bign of contempt^ 
betokening that he was not to be caught with 
chafi. 

^^ But I mean it, man. Fve bin down thei^ 

away after a little business of my own, and I see 

Froggy with his young master, and I know where 

to pnt you upon him when — when Tve got the 

dibs.'' 
This sommsry proposal to settle the businesR 

forthwith, diid not please Bill Shirker, who con- 
sidered that the company generally wouldthereby 
be defrauded of many '^goes round" in the 
debating^ arranging and otherwise bringing the 
business to a happy conclusion. Which sfaowa 
that red tape or its synonym, is by no meians 
confined to the higher circles of life, but, arising 
fi*om jealousy^ and a love of having a finger in 
the pie, is in force in St Oiks, as in St James. 
Bill Shirker gave his views on the subject 
^^ It's quite clear," he said, ^^ that Granky's 
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got some yellows to spend, in finding ont the 
Froggy who insulted this noble assembly by: 
spitting my host's punch on the floor." 

*^ He didn't like it," interposed Cranky. 

" Wot's that to do with it ? Don't interrupt. 
You've got some yellows to spend. Now it's 
clear if Joe goes slick down to Kensington, and 
puts you on the cove, it's Joe and you as'U have the 
benefit of the s hiners ; it's quite agin the laws of 
this community that when a reward 's bin ofiTered 
to the club, that's us here, any one on us is to 
go and claim it — " 

*^0h! d — ^n it, man," burst in Long Jem, 
" the shiners 'd be dear bought if we have to 
listen to your preaching. You stays in here and 
muzzies with Spicebox, whilst Sam be hard at 
work arter his busnes and Joe arter his — a train- 
ing dogs or summut. And you thinks if they 
comes across a 'aul, it's to be for your benefit. 
Just you and Joe get off" about your biznes, Sam,'*^ 
he said, turning to the cripple, ^^ and don't listeu 
to Bill's preaching." 

Bill Shirker was not a popular man personally,, 
but he had the gift of the gab and as his pro- 
positions were perfectly in accordance with the 
drinking interests of others in the assembly, he- 
was supported. 
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^* Bill's right," said one. 

Another growled. 

A third said " d— n it." 

>'picebox said " Another roand, Mr, Sam ?" 

" If my friend Cranky likes to give you a 
dozen more rounds, so much the better. That's 
his affair, but I sticks up here for freedom and 
no council a settling how othet* people's to find 
'em in wet," said Long Jem. 

" We'll have half-a-dozen rounds to-day, 
Spicebox, and half-a-dozen more when the chap's 
found, and I hope that'll please Mr. Shirker and 
his friends." 

There was a general shout at this, and the pro- 
ceedings of the assembly took a more peaceable 
and convivial turn than appeared likely, after 
Shirker's first harangue. And it will be found 
generally in societies and nations, that one great 
cause of dispute, arises from the desire of a cer- 
tain section to participate in the advantages 
which the labourers gain, and this section gene- 
rally has the gift of the gab, and bring into their 
argument much finer words and more specious 
phrases than a poor illiterate fellow in the Seven 
Dials could be expected to do. That the bread 
winners should spend their money at home, is the 
watch word at starting, used in turns by farmers 

o 
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in olden tunes here, fiumers in modem tunes in 
France, cotton mann&ctnrera in Bnssia and 
America, and artisans of all classes in Australia. 
So let the readerdeal gently in his judgment with 
Bill Shirker, who merely illnstrated the doctrine 
which all the organs of the blue party thronghont 
the land were preaching with all their might at 
the time he spokop. 
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CHAPTEK XXIL 



THE tB,V!SOtiXAS. 



Joe's aooonnt was quite tm^. He had met and 
recognised Henri Lepage in Kensington Gbrdens, 
where he walked etery morning with one of his 
master's sons^ who was an invalid. 

How to get speech with him was not so easy tf 
matter, and Joe and Cranky Sam discussed it 
long and earnestly as they watched the figure of 
the foreigner walking up and down the Broad 
Walk. The particular attraction to Joe was a 
little toy terrier which belonged to the invalid, 
and orrer which the Frenchmian evidently kept a 
sharp eye. 

^^ He's an old 'un, but he's a sharp 'un, how 
you'll speak him I don't jest see^** said Joe. 
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Neither did Cranky Sam. 

" I think," said the latter, « Fll go and Bhow 
myself; perhaps the young swell '11 give me some^ 
thing." 

Cranky Sam stumbled along in front of th©^ 
Frenchman aud his young master, and without 
begging, looked up in their faces pleadingly. 

The invalid buttoned his pockets. 

The Frenchman looked and said, ^'pcmcre- 

Sam did not understand the words, but he did 
the tone. He cocked his head on one side and 
regarded the foreigner still more pleadingly. 

" Very difficile^ sare, pour that one gain 
bread," remarked Lepage to his young master. 

" There is the workhouse," said the invalid, in 
a tone which meant *^ don't bother me." 

" Workhouse very not nice," said the foreigner,^ 
in a tone of insistance. 

Cranky Sam still kept level with him. 

^^ I don't know and I don't care. I want ta 
walk here in peace," said the invalid, somewhat 
angrily. 

** My g ood friend," said Lepage, addressing the 
cripple, " Monsieur not well, malade, want quiet, 
please go." 

Sam looked pleadingly. 

^You see," whispered the Frenchman, "he 
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not insolent like many mendicantS'^jon not mind 
me give something/' 

** You may give all your wages, if you like," 
said young Smith, with that peculiar British 
brutality, which we call bluntness or frankness, 
and which makes us so beloved on the Conti- 
nent. 

^^ Tank you, sare-— I speak poor man. You 
take seat there," pointing to a bench some twenty 
yards beyond them. 

Young Smith walked on, and Lepage stopped. 

**Bad walk for you, my friend I See ! I give 
you this one piece you call shilling, and you go 
drink grogs — grogs good^n^est-ce pas P^^ 

" You not like grogs ?" said the cripple, look- 
ing into his fece, and slightly imitating his 
speech. 

" You never mind what I like — ^you go drink 
what you like." 

" You a re Mr. Lepage ; I want you," replied 
the cripple, bluntly. 

The Frenchman started. 

" What for you know me ? what for you want 
me? I not do business for Feuillot — I know 
noting — " 

" You know Mr. Evans ?" 

^' Evans? Evans ? peut-etrsj c^est possible.^^ 
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'^ J don't undoFi^ud a cuss what you say, but 
he wants you — ^will you come ?*' 

The Frenchman reflected. 

*<yes. Mr. Bvaus, gentleman — I oome-^ 
where ?'' 

« — ^ Street, Seven Dial$." 

** No, my friend, you chaff. Mr. Evans not 
live there. I know better. Seven Dials very 

ba4." 
" Give me your address — Mr. Evans will write 

to you.'* 

Again Lepage reflected. He feared there was 
Qome trap to catoh him among the punch-loving 
community on^ mofta. 
" No I I not give address." 
" Then how the cuss is he to see you ?" 
" How cuss you see me ? in the Kensington© 
Gardins^--good Mr. Evans see me too — Twn^ ce 
rCest pas genJtiL You tell me where Mr. Evans, 
and I go see him," 

It was Sam's turn to reflect If the French-^ 
man went straight up to St. John's Wood, would 
he and Joe get the balanoe of the reward that 
had not yet been paid ? At present Joe was not 
in a very good humour, as he had made him 
promise not to seduce the toy terrier from his 
proper allegiance, cmmI if the whole reward was 
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not foirthcpmin^, be 8hoi;ild get into bad odour 
with the set 

" Come — I not wait — ouiy ou non ? my Mmsimt 
waiting." 

*^ If you will be here at three o'clock I wiU 
t^fce jQU to Mr, Eyans,'* said Sanu 
*^ Tres Uen — bonjowr.''* 

^^ What; do yon mean with you? wenon and 
tfftyb^jng-^areyou coming or not?" 
" Yes, my friend— I come all eitxaight." 
*^ These i^oggies be xwx uns/' said Cranky to 
Billy when h^ ret^rned to that worthy ; ^^ but X 
think I have done the bisness." 

Andy in efieet, at th^ hoqr appointed^ Henri 
I^ep^e appeared at the place of tryst, and was 
conyeyed by the cripple, in a hackney coach, to 
the artist's door« 

Haymg s^ii^t in his name, he received aoa im- 
iQi^diate request to walk in, which he did, fol- 
lowed by Crankey Sam^ who defied his hat» made 
a9 awkward bow^ and delivered himself thus. 

^^ X've brought this here geoelman as the 
young man ; he wot'^ got the understandings 
summit like mine, told me to do, and I hope yer 
woqrfiihip's pleased" 

Crankey S^m was somewhat abashed with th& 
magnificenoe of the studio and its master. 
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" Very pleased, my good fellow/' said Gkorge j 
^' and yon shall go and have some beer whilst I 
talk with Mr. Lepage. 

" No ways want to stop, sir, if so be as you'll 
be good enough to settle.'* 

^^ Oh, yes ; my servant shall settle with th& 
hackney coachman." 

^* It's not exactly that, yer worship ; but Mister 
Ivens said as how — ^you know, sir, no expense 
was to be spared." 

^* My son is not at home, but you shall have 
whatever he has promised, if you come here to- 



morrow." 



" Honour bright, yer worship?" 

"What does the fellow mean?" muttered 
George, rather angry at the delay which Crankey 
Sam was causing him. Then aloud. 

" I have given you my word that whatever you 
can fairly demand of my son, you shall receive, so 
now I hope you are satisfied." 

** It's not me, yer worship," he said, sidling 
up to the artist ; " but you see as how there's 
other coves in it. I'd work for your son as long 
as you like, but—" 

^* There — ^there, that will do, my good fellow. 
I am in a hurry to speak to Mr. Lepage." 

So the cripple retired, but his curiosity being 
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excited by the reward offered, and the impatience 
of his '* wor ship " tx) see the Frenchman, and 
not having very fine notions of honour, instead of 
going out of the room he opened the door, 
slammed it again, and crept behind an easel 
which stood near the wall. 

As the screen placed before the door completely 
hid from persons in the studio any one who 
entered or went out, this proceeding was executed 
without George Evans in any way suspecting the 
feint of egress on the part of Cranky Sam. 

Cranky took particular note of the conversation 
and the information which Lepage afforded to 
the artist, and gathered from the expression of the 
latter, that he was well pleased. 

In the course of it they referred repeatedly to 
a village a few miles off the main road from 
Gloucester to Exeter. 

'^ You must take me down to the spot," said 
George. 

^^ I not get leave this week, Sare.'' 

" When can you go ?" 

" The end of next week, Bare.'* 

^^ Good t we will start on Saturday night, and 
then we shall be sure to catch the parson athome- 
on Sunday.'* 

" And see the big book ?** 
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^^ And 866 the register, of oonme^ stud get a 
oopjr of the certificate of marriage. That is the 
whole gist of our business. If yon see Kr. CoU 
Ston, whom you nursed at the college, you need 
not mention this matter. The history has yet 
to be cleared up, and until that is done, I would 
rather nothing were known in this house of what 
yoQ haye told me. You understand ?^' 

^ Tes, Sare, I quite understand." 

^ And Saturday week you will call again, and 
we will go down into m shire." 

^* Yes, Bare ; and how is my yonsg friend ?" 

^^ He is very well, thank you, but lamed for 
life." 

Instead of ringing the bell for the servant to 
show the Frenchman out, George followed him 
down the passage and out into the garden. 

Cranky Sam availed himself of the opportu- 
nity, and hobbled along as well as he could to 
the head of the kitchen stairs, from whence he 
emerged as if from the regions below, just as the 
painter was returning to hii studio. 

" Ah ! my friend, you here still ?" 

^^ Yes, yer worship. I understood as how I 
was to wait." 

^^ I did not mean that, but it is all the same. 
I hope you found the tap good ?" 
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^ PreGions good, yer wofsbip.'' 

And after delivering what Orankjr thought 
only a white lie, he found his way out of the 
garden gate, and started off £br his crib. 

One g£ the amusements of Qra&ky Sam, izideed 
bis chief, for he was not a very constant frequenter 
at the Lojusbom, was that of keeping a queer 
sort of diary in whidi he noted down day by day, 
a good deal he saw and heard, and he did not ful, 
on the evening of his return from the studio to, 
place in this singular journal, the chief points of 
the conversation in the studio. He worded the 
latter portion of it thus ^^ his worship is to go 
down to B ■» ■ on Saturday week, to get the 
register, which he says is the most important 
part of the whole biznes, and I hopes he may 
have good luck, as he is related to my fellow oretur 
wet's lame like myself." Generally he kept this 
journal under lock and key^ but running short of 
ink that evening he crawled out, just turning the 
key of his room and leaving it there, in order to 
purchase his requirements at a neighbouring 
shop. 

During his absence Bill Shirker happ^ied to 
call to avail himself • of S am's assistance, and 
getting no reply to his knock turned the key and 
walked in. " Sure to be back, so TU jest wait," 
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and with this Mr. Shirker seated himself down 
and began to read, as well as he coald, the 
diary referred to. 

fie had got the last sentence off by h^art and 
was pondering over it when he heard the cratches 
in the passage, and forthwith assumed a sleepy 
air, as if he had seen, and could see, nothing. 

Cranky Sam growled at his visitor, and said 
something about the door being locked, but Bill 
was very amiable that evening, and excused him- 
for the liberty he had taken, so Sam was mollified 
and set to work to write the letter which Mr.. 
Shirker came for. 

After which he said " good-night," put his 
diary away, and crept into bed. 

Bill Shirker proceeded to make use of the 
information he had acquired. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



AT FAULT. 



Amidst his labours for the press, Colston neg- 
lected not his counting house. It was by no 
means a sublime, or an interesting occupation, for 
one who was grasping each day, greater and 
greater truths, but it was a capital schooL And 
perhaps there is no surer test of true solidity of 
brain, and power to use it, than we find in those 
few who can, like canal horses, tow all day a 
barge load of common place, and yet address 
themselves at night to the higher interests of their 
fellow creatures. It means such a superabun- 
dance of mental power. 
Mr. W., the chief of the firm, had not during 
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all these years much advanced him in point of 
position, though his salary was considerably 
higher. A change, however, in the firm, offered 
a chance for one of the head clerks to come in 
as jnnior partner^ bat as it had always been a mle 
that the junior partner should bring in a certain 
capital, and as the head clerks were poor, the 
refiisal was offered to Colston. 

He said, of course, that he must consult at 
home, and he opened the subject on his return. 

If it has been our pleasant t€isk to dwell on our 
artist's best features, those of great perseverance, 
high minded views, and noble aims, it is no less 
true that he was a man like others with human 
infirmities. When he had been working for 
«ight or ten hours at a stretch, tasking his powers 
of thought and imagination, he hardly entered 
the dining room in the frame of mind of the 
sybarite who has been in his dressing gown all 
day, uninfluenced by anything tiiat could irritate 
his liver. On such occasions, George spoke but 
little, and his sister knew his temper too well to 
disturb him. Of course he was not always bo, 
but it would have been as astonishing to see him 
in very high spirits ever as it would have 
been to miss for six weeks that peculiar con- 
dition of mind, which we have heard described, 
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as the ^' temper of the devil." It never lasted 
long with the generous, right-thinking man. The 
bili«7 ducts have their influence on all but the 
most deadly stupid of mortals, and George was 
not an angeL 

The evening of his interview with Lepage, 
however, he evinced a disposition to hilarity 
which made Carry think that something had 
certainly come over him, the more so, perhaps 
that she was not herself altogether right. 

He put his arms round the dear little woman's 
waist, told her the world had never seemed so 
bright, and otherwise conducted himself in a 
manner perfectly dissonant with his years, which 
were, we must remember, over fifty. 

"Kyou want to get any money out of your 
lather, Ciolston, I think you had better ask him 
now," she said laughing « 

" What is it ? ten, twenty, a hundred ? What 
will you have ?" returned George. 

^^ I think, aunt, you had better get a new dress 
out of my father^ before I come down on him for 
all be has, ' said Colston. 

^^Make your demands-»-^make your demands, 
both of you." 

^^ To be serious, sir, I have a great demand. 
W — has olfered me the refusal of the junior 
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partnership, but five thousand will be re- 
quired." 

^^ Hamph I I don't think with your prospects it 
will do for you to take it at that price/' 

^^ What prospects, George?" asked his sister, 
thinking there was something behind all this 
new gaiety. 

^^What prospects? Colston knows what we 
have settled, and besides — " 

" I think you might tell me — ^both of you." 

^^ Tell your aunt»" the painter replied, rather 
willing to throw the task of explaining, on 
another* 

" You remember, sir, what Mr. Pearson said.'* 

" Yes, yes ; quite true. I fear, Carry, your 
<;uriosity must rest unsatisfied." 

** Oh ! I've no curiosity, for the matter of that ; 
only I think, after the number of years we have 
lived together, you need not keep things so very 
close," Carry replied, in a displeased tone, " and 
as for throwing away the chance of a partnership 
with Mr. W.'s house, it seems very imprudent, 
unless you have something very certain." 

" Your woman's prudence speaks weU, Carry, 
and we will ask Mr. W to give us a fort- 
night to consider. I suppose he will do that, 
Colston ?" 
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^'Ye9, sir; bat ia a fortnight we shall not 
"he any nearer what Mr. Pearson talks abouf 

^'Ahl that is true," said the artist» con-* 
fdsed. 

^' Then let him accept it I am snre he can 
have my little money , if yonr new purchase makes 
yon at all short, Gtoorge." 

^^You dear little woman, what a good soul 
you are," he said with an emotion of tenderness 
and pleasure. Then, more seriously, ^^No, 
Carry, it oan't be for a fortnight, for ottier rea- 
SQUA. Believe me, I shall soon be able to ex- 
plain this, and more besides." 

Garry was not half pleased* 

^^ Well this is tne first secret ; at least, almost 
the lirst secret between us, and I hope it may be 
tbe last''— 

Almost I ahl wliat h^re you been carrying 
in that little warm heart of yours all thia time ? 

Carry coloured at her own thoughts. 

^^ Nay, I was but jesting, though^ perhaps, 
after all," he added, reflectively, ^Hbere is a 
secret thera" 

Carry thought to ward off questioning, which 
might go too far, so she said, 

^' You are going to be married, Oeorge, and 
you want to— to — " 

VOL. L p 
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^^ Yon foolish pass I As if that would not bo 
the very first thing I should tell you," said 
George, laughing. 

<* Then what can it be ?'' 

At this monient there was a ring at the front 
bell, and Mary came to announce Air. Pearson. 

** Always that Mr. Pearson," said Garry. 
^^ Show him into the studio, Mary.'^ 

Then Qeorge kissed his sister, and told her 
not to be a woman for a short time, which 
meant, of course, that she was not to be curious. 

By the above couYersation it will be very ap- 
parent that Carry was by no means in her usual 
equable frame of mind, aud if it prove that she 
was not a calm, nerveless person, dry, cold, and 
ancient, all we can say is, that we draw the 
woman, not the piece of womanhood painted 
by those who think feelings have no influence on 
the temper. 

Gteorge's interview with Mr. Pearson on this 
occasion, was for the purpose of settling finally 
the arrangements for taking possession of the 
Castle ; and the following week he started off with 
Lepage for ——shire. 

The village to which they directed their steps, 
was one, lying a few miles off the high road lead- 
ing from one of the chief towns in the midland 
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districts, to the south west. The road along 
which all coaches passed, which afforded means of 
communication between Devonshire and the centre 
of England. 

Their first enquiries were for the clerk, and 
then for the clergyman, but George's brow over- 
clouded, when he found that neither one nor the 
other, had held their appointments for more 
than three years. The old clerk had died, and 
the former incumbent had exchanged for a living 
in a remote district, in Cumberland. But this 
was not all the bad news that was to frustrate 
the object of their journey. Only two days be- 
fore, a gang of thieves had broken into the 
church, stolen all the Communion plate, ran- 
sacked the vestry, and carried off the register of 
births and marriages. 

Suspicion alighted on one or two notorious 
characters in the neighbourhood, but from the 
method employed, the Bow Street runners, who 
examined the locality, were of opinion that 
London thieves had had a hand in it. 

The object of carrying off the register was 

not very clear. It was remembered that it 

Jiad an unusually handsome binding, with silver 

clasps and other work in metal, which might be 

of value to an antiquary, if the present possessor 
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could find such a customer, bnt tluB appeared 
improbable, and tbe fistct remained, tbat it was 
missiog. Bewards were put out, and it was 
boped tbat in time^ some news migbt be ob* 
tained of it. 

Henri Lepage managed to understand tbe 
position of afiairs as well as could be expected of 
a foreigner, but George scarcely tbought it wortk 
while to ask bim to suggest anything, seeing 
that it was his past signature that he wanted, 
rather than his present wit. George also 
hoped, that on bringing him face to &ce with the 
deceased clerk, and the clergyman who had 
gone away, some further proof might be found 
of the truth of the story which he had confided 
to the painter. 

They set forth agaiu, to return to Town, after 
interviews with the constables and other o£9cials 
in the district, and George wrapped himself in 
his cloak, sad and sorrowful after his first burst 
of joy. 

Henri Lepage sat by his side smoking, reflect- 
ing, but by no means talkative. 

At length he said, 

*^ 1 know one thing — peut^re cela vcaUqueigus^ 

« What is it r 
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** When I at embassy in Paris I write mach 
for man who buy old carious work. He got good 
client who buy also. Man /au for telles chases. 
Now, maybe thieves here sell books to thieves 
there, and so we find all righf 

George smiled. The idea seemed improbable, 
but he would not damp the man's spirit, so he 
said nothing, and followed the bent of his own 
thoughts. 

** Carry," he said, on his return, "we will 
think again about Colston's taking that partner- 
ship." 

Carry looked at him. 

" You certainly have not come from a wed- 
ding," she said, observing how downcast he was. 

" Yes, we will think about it ; but first I must 
make another trip. No, on second thoughts I 
can do that when we go down to Berryshire." 

" More mysteries stilL" 

" Ah 1 my sister, if you could help me out of 
them, I would tell you all/' 

" Try me," she said. 

*' Very soon, very soon, Carry, fiark 1 there 
is my friend the Frenchman talking to Colston. 
Let us listen with George to the conversation." 

'^You know poor man, sare, can no walk. 
Carry Cannes like yourselfc" 

p 3 
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" Yes, very welL** 
" How he know mo ?'* 

^* He went into the Lojnshom, as thej call the 
pnblichonse where they wanted to make yon drink 
pnnch, and it was because he knew yon were a 
friend of mine, that he kept these fellows from 
illtreating you." 
^^ Then he not honest to know that canaHle.** 
'* His acquaintance is not very select** 
" 0*e8t trie bien — trSa Uen.^ 
" Why is it very good ?'* 
^^ Yes/' mused the Frenchman, out loud, 
'^ poor man with Cannes know canaille. Canaille 
know Feuillot. CamaiUe may have book. 
Feuillot client buy book. Yes ; am^ tri^ hien^^ 

Colston looked surprised, but George walked 
in. 

** Don't tell all your thoughts, mon ami, I 
have heard them, though ; and there is more in 
your idea, than I thought at first. Colston shall 
take you down to see Cranky Sam. On second 
thoughts, do you bring the fellow up here.'* 

In due time Cranky Sam made his appearance, 
and turned rather pale, when Colston told him he 
was required in his &ther*^B studio. 

Colston, who was accustomed to read faces^ 
noticed the pallor. 
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" You don't seem well,*' he said. 

" Yes, sir, qaite well." 

Colston said no more, but introduced bim into 
flie studio, wher6 he trembled much^ thinking^ 
that his eaves-dropping had been diseorered. 

George Eyans motioned him to be seated, and 
telling Colston he need not stay, proceeded to 
give an outline of much whidi he knew already. 

Then Lepage took up the conversation. 

" Now some one taken off book with silver, 
and year people send book to Feuillot, at Paris. 
We want book.*' 

As soon as Cranky Sam Mly understood that 
a robbery had been committed at the village 
church, and that the register had been taken off, 
a certain light stole in upon him. ^^ If if s Shirker's 
lot as 'as got the swag, I guess why he's got 
'old of the book," he thought to himself, but he 
was much too wide awake to commit himself by 
any expression of opinion. 

** You want me to find if the book's for sale 
anywhere down my way." 

" The fellows would not be such fools as to 
offsr the book for sale. It would just trace 
them. The risk is that they will bum the book 
and sell the cover," said Qeorga • 

" If 8 sartinly more likely ^yer worship. ** 
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^^ m give ten poundB more reward than 
has been offered by the parish^ if that will be any 
good." 

" We'll see, sir, we'll see. I'll do my best for 
yer worship." 

And not feeling quite comfortable at the con- 
sequences which might arise if, as he began to 
suspect, Mr. Shirker had got the information oat 
of his diary, and chose to turn against him, he 
left the studio and hurried home as &st as his 
crutches would take him. 

^^ I wish," said Colston to the artist that even- 
ing, ^^ that you would let me know what it is you 
want of that lame man. I can do more with bim 
than any one else, and you would not regret the 
confidence." 

" My dear nephew," said his aunt, " don't you 
see that your father wishes to keep his mysteries 
to himself." 

**Did you ever have occasion. Carry, to ask 
any one in your life to be just towards your 
thoughts and actions ?" 

" Me 1 What do you mean ?" 

** Ah 1 if you never have, you won't understand 
me if I was to ask you to be so now." 

" Forgive me, dear Gkorge," said his sister, 
tenderly, ** I have not been myself lately." 
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^ I cored yon once before by giving you occu- 
pation. Do you remember? When I came to 
live here, and we must try the recipe again at 
the Castle/* 

Garry coloured ; she half dreaded the Castle, 
and a certain propinquity of persons and remem- 
brance of things. 
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